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Viruses: Are They Alive? 


by Sister Adrian Marie, O. P. 


YOME WORKERS on viruses have no difficulty in taking 
S a stand on the living or non-living character of the viruses 
by denying any distinction between the living and the non- 
living. Stanley ends his discussion of whether or not the viruses 


are “alive” by the following sweeping generalization : 


With the realization that there is no definite boundary between the 
living and the non-living it becomes possible to blend the atomic theory, 
the germ theory, and the cell theory into a unified philosophy, the 
essence of which is structure or architecture. The chemical, biological 
and physical properties of matter, whether atoms, molecules, germs, 
or cells, are directly dependent upon the chemical structure of the 
matter, and the results of the work with viruses have permitted the 
conclusion that this structure is fundamentally the same regardless of 


its oceurrence.' 


Other workers admit that the problem is still open. Luria, a 
well-known virologist at the University of Illinois, suggests a 


‘ 


re-definition of the word “living” so that it “may be mean- 
ingful and useful in this borderline field.” ” 
Instead of spending time on Luria’s definition which equates 


the living with “the possession of an independent, specific, 


self-replicating pattern of organization,” * let us first look at 


more general definitions of “living” as used by biologists in 
other fields. Then, we will consider the nature of a virus to 


determine whether it falls within or outside a generally accepted 


*W. Stanley, “The Structure of the Viruses,” in The Cell and Proto 
plasm, ed. by H. Moulton (Washington, 1940) p. 135. 

*S. Luria, General Virology (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1953) 
p. 113. Reprinted by permission of publisher. 

* [bid., p. 115. 
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definition—if we can find one—or whether too little is known 
about the virus as yet to make a decision. This seems a more 
satisfactory approach than making an a priori decision that 
viruses are alive and then adjusting our definition to include 
them. 

In general, the twentieth century biologists admit their in- 
ability to know, by the scientific method, what life is. Claude 
Villee, professor at Harvard, suggests that our inability to 
know “the exact chemical composition of a single cell of the 
human body or of the smallest one-celled plant ” is in some way 
an explanation of our lack of knowledge of the nature of life.* 
From Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a scientist of the 
stature of Norbert Wiener finds “life” a concept “ grossly 
inadequate to precise scientific thinking.” ° Strangely enough, 
scientists still continue to distinguish between the animate and 
the inanimate world. The following quotation is an example of 


the common sense view generally accepted in practice: 


All plants are alive and, in common with all other living things, possess 
certain characteristics which differentiate them from non-living things. 
It is usually easy to distinguish the living from the non-living, although 
it is rather diffieult to establish an absolute set of rules by which they 
ean always be distinguished.® 


Racker, formerly of the Yale University School of Medicine, 


suggests a single criterion for identifying the viruses as living 


organisms. “ They are living in the sense that they contain a 


genetic apparatus which permits them to struggle for survival— 


if you wish to call that living,” he says.’ 


Continued search reveals a few modern biologists whose 


* Biology: The Human Approach (Philadelphia, 1950) p. 1. 
The Human Use of Human Beings ({ Boston, 1954) p. 31. 
* Reprinted from Botany by Carl L, Wilson, by permission of The Dryden 
Press, Inc. Copyright 1952 by The Dryden Press, p. 14. 
'E. Racker, “ Metabolism of Infected Cells,” in Cellular Metabolism and 
Infections, ed, E. Racker (New York, 1954) p. 138 
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method of approach in science is still somewhat rooted in the 
Aristotelian soil from which it sprang. At least they do not 
consider themselves unscientific when they pause to examine 
the problem of life. Garrett Hardin, in his general biology text, 
after asking what life is, says: “ Perhaps not all answers to this 
question need be nonsense.” * Unhappily however, he decides 
that it is sound strategy to avoid such a question and proceeds 
to a study of the characteristics of living things. Hyman dis- 
cusses the problem, suggesting that living things can only be 
recognized by certain biological properties such as growth and 
reproduction. She, too, is hesitant about accepting a definition 
of life. In her estimation, “ attempts to define life other than 
as the sum total of these properties [characteristic of living 
things] have proved unsatisfactory.” * 

In Aristotle we have both a great biologist and a wise man 
who was not afraid to tackle what he knew was a very dif- 


ficult problem, the definition of the soul. He made a careful 


analysis of animals and plants to find out what is common to 
living beings. He knew there must be some principle or prin- 
ciples from which the operations of living things stem. He 
attempted to discover what this principle is, as to its modes, its 
powers, its relation to the body. He attacked such problems as 
the breaking off of parts of lower forms resulting in two or- 
ganisms. This principle, or soul, as he called it, is not mere 
nature for nature does not move in two directions. Plants grow 
up and down. Growth and decay, as found in plants, are in 
opposite directions. Nature, however, is determined to one; the 
apple falls down when it is released by the branch. But the 
crayfish may move forward or backward; the tree grows, both 
by pushing its roots deeper into the soil and by reaching out for 
the heavens with its branches. The soul, Aristotle concluded, is 


* Biology: Its Human Implications, 2nd. ed. (California, 1952) p. 9. 
*L. Hyman, The Invertebrates (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1940) I, 4. Reprinted by permission of publisher. 
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something more than nature. It is the principle of all the quali- 
ties and powers attributed to the living.*® He did not say with 
Hvman, that it is the sum of these powers, but that it is the 


principle. It is the principle which is present in the bird which 


is not singing, the hibernating bear that is scarcely metabolizing, 
the motionless chameleon protectively concealed by its environ- 
ment, the newborn babe that has not yet taken its first breath. 
From observing the change produced when the soul departs 
he knew that this principle of moving, respiring and sensing is 
one, not many—that it is the form of the organism. For when 
the form, or the soul of a living organism departs, neither the 
organism nor its parts remain what they were. A dead dog 
does not bark, nourish himself, grow, run, nor sense. In fact, 
it can only be said to be a dog by using the term in an improper 
sense. The matter of the dog is still there, but no longer as 
organized, as disposed, for the form of a living dog. This prin- 
ciple of life by which an animal performs operations charac- 
teristic of the animate can refer either to the matter or to its 
form, according to Aristotle. Both are principles of life. But 
the nature or essence of any living thing is constituted more 
It is the cat 


that purrs, arches its back and rubs against your ankles that 


fundamentally by its form than by its matter.” 


exhibits the nature of a cat, not the cold, still, embalmed speci- 
men which the premedical student displays on his dissecting 
pan. It is the form which gives us an insight into the true 
nature of catness. The form, however, is only evident to us as 
the manifestation, actuation, operation of the organized ele- 
ments, compounds, cells, tissues, organs and systems, as dis- 
posed for the form of a cat. In an Aristotelian framework the 
inquirer into nature would, therefore, be concerned about the 
matter of the animal as known through such subjects as mor- 
phology, anatomy, and biochemistry, but more concerned about 


De Anima, 412a1-415b28. 
"Cf. De Part. Animal., 641a18-33. 
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the form as revealed through psychology, physiology, embry- 
ology and ecology. 

The soul is the substantial form of the organism, not an acci- 
dental form. It is there as a constitutive of the very essence of 
the being of the animate thing. Matter is only actualized when 
it is informed. The substantial form constitutes prime matter 


in being, makes it simply “to be.”” An accidental form may 
make the cat to be white or grey, Persian or only an alley cat. 
The substantial form constitutes this matter in being, simply 
as cat. Such a form gives catness to the prime matter in potency 
to be cat, dogness to that in potency to be dog. That it is a 
substantial form is evidenced by comparing an animal before 
and after death, the chicken before and after the hatchet has 
severed its head. The whole life principle, the form, was snuffed 
out at once. Only a few effects resulting from the form remain, 
e. g., a few disorganized reflexes. 


Aristotle concluded from his inquiry into the nature of the 


principle by which a living thing takes nourishment, moves, 


senses and understands, that such a principle must be a form, a 
substantial form, the first act of a potentially animate body. 
This provided the major premise for his demonstrative conclu- 
sion that the soul is the form or act of the body.** He added to 
this knowledge the equally valid knowledge of his own internal 
experience of the unity of the soul as “ that by which we pri- 
marily live and perceive and move and understand” which 


gave him the minor premise.” 


Thus he used both the observa 
tional approach of the modern biologist and the valid but gen 
erally unacceptable criterion of one’s own internal experience 
to set up the two premises for a demonstrative definition of the 


soul. 


The principle by which an organism lives, feels, moves and understands 
is the form of its body. 


12 De Anima, 414a13-14 
Ibid., 413b10. 
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The soul is the principle by which we live, move, feel and understand. 


Therefore, the soul is the form of the body." 


From his two premises, Aristotle arrived at the conclusion 


that the soul is the form of a body potentially alive. In other 


words, the soul is the first act of a body, a physical organic 
body having life potentially. It is its first act, that which gives 
being to the organism, that by which the organism performs 
operations characteristic of living things. He explained that 
there are two ways in which something may be in act: one 
may be said to be in act either because of having knowledge or 
of exercising it. The soul is in first act; it is like one having 
knowledge. It is that by which the powers of the soul operate. 
What sight is to the eye, the soul is to the body.*® Furthermore, 
just as the eye is for sight, so the body is for the soul. Aris- 


totle summarized the relation of the soul to the body: 


The soul is the cause and principle of the living body. Now these 
words can be used in many ways. The soul, however, is a cause in 
three established senses: for it is that whence comes movement; that 


‘for the sake of which’; and as the essence of living bodies.?® 


The soul is the principle or cause of movement in living things. 


In higher animals, the soul is the principle of local motion and 


** For St. Thomas this is an a posteriori demonstration, since the reason 
the soul is the principle of living activities is that it is the form of the 
body. The more formal cause is in the conclusion. In De Anima, 3, n, 253. 

Cajetan points out that St. Albert accepted this proof as a propter quid 
demonstration. De Anima, ed. P. Coquelle, O.P., pp. 78-79, 103. If the 
soul or the principle “ by which” is thought of as the final cause of the 
body, not just as the subject of the operations characteristic of living 
things, then Cajetan claims, this proof is a priori and a propter quid 
demonstration. /bid., ch. 2. “. . . quoniam ideo anima, non solum actu 
aliter, sed etiam in seipsd essentialiter, est actus et perfectio corporis 
susceptivi vitae quia in seipsA essentialiter est res cui debetur primo quod 
sit ratio nostrae vitae et non e converso.” Ibid., p. 102. Cajetan explains 


” 


that St. Thomas interprets “quo vivimus” according to actual exercise 
and thus the demonstration for the latter is manifestly a posteriori. 
Ibid., p. 101 


‘6 De Anima, 412b18-22 Thid., 415bs8-11 
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sensation; in plants, it is the principle of such motion as is 
found in growth, nutrition and reproduction. The soul is that 
‘for the sake of which.’ We pointed out above that as the eye 
is for sight, so the body is for the soul. Nature works for an 
end, structure is for function, matter is for form, the body is 
for the soul. That the soul is as the essence of living bodies is 


clear from the fact that it gives existence to the living thing. 


Prime matter just cannot come into actual existence without an 


accompanying substantial form. The soul brings the pure po- 
tency of prime matter into act as a living being. Aristotle thus 
denied both mechanism and vitalism. Neither is the living 


7 as the mechanists claim, 


being just a “natural machine” 
nor is it a physical structure with certain added powers or 
energies as the vitalist would have it.”* 

If Aristotle’s analysis and definition of the soul is accepted, 
not on authority, but on its sound appeal to reason, we have a 
basis for continuing our investigation. How shall we recognize 
that a being has such a form, a soul, the first act of a being 
having life in potency ¢ Aristotle, like his successors, the modern 
biologists, knew that living things can only be recognized as 


such by their operations. 


The animate is distinguished from the inanimate by being alive. To 
live, however, is predicated in several ways; and even if one only of 
these is present, we say there is life; as, for example, intellection, 
sensation, or movement and rest in place; as well as the movement and 
rest involved in nourishment and growth and decay. 

Hence all plants seem to live. They appear to have in themselves a 


Gregory, “Fish Skulls: A Study of the Evolution of Natural 
Mechanisms,” in Transactions American Philosophical Society (Philadel- 
phia, 1933) New Series 23, p. 443. 

**Thus we see Aristotle move surely from principles to logical conclu- 
sions. His modern counterparts, the twentieth-century leaders in the field 
of biology, J. 8. Haldane, E. 8S. Russell, and others, more slowly and 
falteringly, have likewise rejected the peelings of mechanism and vitalism 
and are exposing a core of conclusions which look amazingly like Aris 
totle’s. For a statement on the view of Haldane and Russell on this matter 
ef. Hyman, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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power and principle of this kind, by which they increase or decay in 
various directions—that is to say, they do not grow up but not down, 
but alike either way; and in all their parts they are continually 


nourished, and they live so long as they can take nourishment.’® 


Both Aristotle and his great commentator, Saint Thomas 


Aquinas, however, knew that the lowest form of life, which is 


plants, is latent and difficult to detect.*® The ability to take 


nourishment, which Aristotle suggests as a criterion for life, 
presents many difficulties. Is the lily plucked from the rest of 


the plant and put into a vase living? Is the metabolizing “ tissue 
culture” alive? Or are there other and more manifest signs 
of the plant soul? Aristotle further explained that a motion 
takes its name from its end and the end of the vegetative soul 
is to produce another like itself.” If the power of reproduction 
ean be used as a final criterion of the presence of the vegetative 
soul, then many modern biologists may be right in maintaining 
that the viruses are living organisms. But let us examine the 
nature of the virus, before jumping to any conclusions on its 
status in our world of richly diversified being. 

The viruses are divided into three classes: those which attack 
animals and men, the flowering plants, and bacteria. They vary 
in size from that of the smallest bacteria down to that of genes 
or of protein molecules. The larger, more complex viruses 
apparently have properties characteristic of pathogenic bac- 
teria, which are usually thought of as being alive. At the lower 
extreme of size the viruses are composed only of nucleoproteins 
and may be “ merely self-duplicating chemical agents.” * It 
is with these at the lower size limit, those which attack bacteria, 
the so-called bacteriophages, with which we shall be concerned 
in this paper. The best studied group are the “T” phages 
active on Escherichia coli, strain B. Escherichia coli is the 
colon bacillus, which is a normal inhabitant of the human colon. 

** De Anima, 413a20-30. 


*° In De Anima, 7, n. 311; Summa Theol., I, 69, 2 ad 1. 


"De Anima, 416b24 22 Wilson, op. cit., p. 3: 
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There is some inconsistency in the reports of the morphology 
of the T phages as studied under the electron microscope.** As 
a rule they are reported to be ‘‘ sperm-shaped entities having 
roughly spherical heads ranging in diameter from 44 A. to 
1,000 A. and having tails about 1,500 A. long and 150 A. 
thick.” ** These are considerably smaller than bacteria which 
are measured in microns.** The head of the T phages, hexagonal 
in cross section, and the tail are encased by a protein membrane. 
Within the membrane of the head is a core of DNA, desoxyri- 
bonucleic acid, the basic stuff of all cell nuclei. The internal 
structure of the head region, the nucleic acid, is more electron 
optically opaque than its outer membrance or the tail, which 
fact is a visible sign of complexity of structure in the virus 

The T2 phage has to a comparatively great extent yielded 
up the secrets of its “life cycle” to the persistent probing of 
many workers on bacteriophage in the United States.*° When 
the T2 phage particles are introduced into a culture of Esche- 
richia coli bacteria, they move about *’ until their tails attach to 


a susceptible host. Immediately invasion of the host cell begins. 


The phage nucleic acid, the DNA is injected through the tail 


of the virus into the bacterium. The protein shell, emptied from 

** 8. Cohen, “Comparative Biochemistry and Virology,” in Advances in 
Virus Research, ed. K. Smith and M. Lauffer (New York, 1955) III, 15; 
H. Epstein, “The Properties of Bacteriophages,” in Advances in Virus 
Research, ed. K. Smith and M. Lauffer (New York, 1953) p. 6. 

24 Thid. 

*° The Angstrom Unit, “ A,” used in measuring light waves, equals one 
ten-thousandth of a micron or one hundred-millioneth of a centimeter. 

** A. Lwoff says that “the United States are now par excellence, the holy 
land of bacteriophage.” ‘“ Lysogeny” in Bacteriological Review, ed. P 
Wilson (Baltimore, 1953) p. 271. 

*7 A. Polson and C, Shephard interpreted their results of a diffusion 
study on T3 and T4 to indicate that the virus exhibited independent 
motility. “On Diffusion Rates of Bacteriophages,” in Biochimica et Bio- 
physica Acta (New York, 1949) 137. Epstein says this would mean 
that the extracellular particle is metabolizing to supply energy for self 
motion. Although the evidence against such extracellular metabolism is 
not extensive, he thinks it probably valid. Op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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head and tail, remains outside the host and takes no further 
part in the reproductive cycle. The shelis may even be removea 
without affecting the multiplication of the virus particles. Thus 
the virus nucleic acid, DNA, is the link between the virus infect- 
ing a bacterium and the hundreds of phage particles which are 
later released.** After invasion of the host cell by the nucleic 
acid core of one or more viruses, there ensues a “ latent period ” 
of approximately 15 to 60 minutes. During this period the 
infective properties neither of the virus nor of the host are 
recoverable. Besides losing its infective power, the virus loses 
its identity as a particle. Within the bacteria the phage-specified 
material is duplicated and assembled from nonphage. The bac- 
teria lyse or “burst” and hundreds of phage particles are 
released from each infected cell. 

This appears to be a rather normal “ life cycle,” but let us 
look more closely at the behavior of the virus before and after 
infection. It is generally thought that the virus outside of the 
host cell has no metabolic, respiratory or reproductive activity. 
In fact, Epstein in reviewing the properties of bacteriophages 
claims: 

An extracellular phage particle is a nonmetabolizing, nonmultiplying 
entity; only when it has contacted and merged with a susceptible cell 
has it the ability to multiply. The evidence to be discussed in this 
review points strongly to the conclusion that the adsorbed phage par- 
ticle undergoes such a profound alteration shortly after adsorption as 
to render almost meaningless the identification of it with the extra- 


cellular particle.*® 
Although the genetic continuity of the phage and its progeny 
is apparently established,” not all agree that its metabolic and 


reproductive activities are like those of other organisms. 


*G. Stent, “The Multiplication of Viruses” in Scientific American 
Reader, ed. D. Flanagan (New York, 1953) p. 349. 

** Epstein, op. cit., p. 3. 

*° Ibid., pp. 18-20. A. Hershey, “Some Central Problems of Viral 
Growth,” in International Symposium—The Dynamics of Virus and Ric- 
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The opinion thus arose that viruses, while being nevertheless organisms 
and in no way inanimate bodies, had no metabolism of their own and 
thus represented the ultimate stage of parasitism, in which all life 
activities were borrowed from the host. This opinion still holds at the 
present time, although there are now firm grounds for considering that 
a virus is in no way a parasite, at least in the ordinary sense of micro- 
biological usage, and consequently the fact that all its life activities 
are those of the host should no longer be taken as evidence of extreme 
degeneration or specialization, but rather as evidence that the viruses 
are of totally different nature and possibly derive their origin from 
some constituent of the nucleus or cytoplasm which has developed 


autonomy.*! 


Phage of IT'2 type lyse infected bacteria shortly after their 
entry and so are usually considered to be parasitic. However, 
there is another aspect to bacteriophage phenomena referred to 
in the above quotation. A virus may be introduced into a bac- 
terium without destroying the bacteria or impeding its meta- 
bolic or reproductive activities. After its entry such phage acts 
like a normal genetic constituent of the bacterium and is trans- 
mitted to bacterial offspring as a power to produce bacteri- 
ophage. Many generations later, a bacterial progeny of the 
so-called lysogenic bacteria (bacteria possessing and transmit- 


ting the ability to produce virus) may lyse and release hundreds 


of phage particles. Therefore there is a tendency to look on 


phage as a parasite by those dealing with the virulent T2 type, 
but to look on the so-called temperate phages as units liberated 
from the hereditary constitution of a bacterium.** 

Cohen sees both types of bacteriophage as only different ex- 


pressions of parasitism. 


kettsial Infections, ed. F, Hartman, F. Horsfall, Jr., J. Kidd (New York), 
1954) p. 13. 

*2 1). Bauer, “ Metabolic Aspects of Virus Multiplication,” in The Nature 
of Virus Multiplication; Second Symposium of the Society for General 
Microbiology held at Oaford University, April 1952, ed. P. Fildes and 
W. Van Heyningen (Cambridge, 1953) pp. 46-47. 

*? Lwoff, op. cit., p. 322 
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It is now possible to describe a gamut of patterns of viral para- 
sitism, from those in which infection leads almost exclusively to the 
synthesis of virus to those in which infection permits both virus and 
host cell to multiply together. Such a range may be observed within 
the group of the bacterial viruses; for these viruses one now speaks 
of virulent and temperate phages. The virulent phages are best exem- 
plified by the T-even phages, T2, T4, and T6. Following the accumula- 
tion of large numbers of virus particles within the infected cell, lysis 
of the bacterium occurs with the liberation of the virus. The temperate 
phages are active in lysogenic systems, whose properties have been 
clarified in large part by Lwoff and his collaborators.** 


The lysogenic bacterium transmits the bacteriophage in a 
heritable form, but not as a mature virus particle. If a lyso- 
genic bacterium is artificially lysed it will not produce virus 
particles unless it has been already actually in the process of 
preparing for such production.** Lwoff refers to the bacteri- 
ophage during this seemingly inactive stage while carried by 
the lysogenic bacteria as ‘ prophage.’ He thinks it should not 
be called bacteriophage any more than the egg or the pluteus 
larva of the sea urchin should be called a sea urchin.” 

The following discussion will highlight the activities charac- 
teristic of the virulent type of virus, e. g., T2. The necessity of 
limiting the scope of this paper requires that the question of the 
temperate phages, whose life cycles are of more recent discovery 
and are less well known, be excluded. From present trends of 
thought among virologists it seems likely that the temperate 
phages, at least in the provirus stage, will come to be regarded 
more and more as aberrant bacterial genes or chromosomes 
which have achieved a certain amount of autonomy. 

Why can the phage carry on metabolic activities only within 
the host? Perhaps an answer to this question will shed some 

** Op. cit., p. 8. 

**R. Matthews and J. Smith, “The Chemotherapy of Viruses,” in Ad- 
vances in Virus Research, ed. K. Smith and M. Lauffer (New York, 1955) 


Ill, 73. 
** Lwoff, op. cit., p. 331. 
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light on whether it is the virus or the bacterium which is meta- 
bolizing during the “ latent period ” when the infective proper 
ties of both host and its invader are lost. According to most 
investigators, the virus possesses no independent enzyme activity 
and is therefore dependent on the enzymatic constitution of the 
host. In an infected host cell there is a selective disturbance of 
the enzymes present according to the type of virus with which it 
is infected. Also phage infection of the virulent type suppresses 
specific bacterial synthesis so that an infected bacterium fails 
to undergo further multiplication. 

Is the genetic apparatus controlling the metabolism of the 
infected host cell that of the virus or that of the host? Luria 
suggests that the virus introduces not just an additional or- 
ganizer into the host cell but one that is completely predominant 
in what could be called “ parasitism at the genetic level.” 
The failure of the host cell to continue its normal metabolism 
and reproduction may be accounted for by a basic disturbance 
of its genetic pattern. The gene pattern of the bacterium is 
disrupted and replaced by that of the virus, “ resulting in viral 
rather than bacterial specificity of the protoplasm newly syn- 
thesized by the available enzymatic machinery.” *’ It is in- 
teresting that the phages may use either host or medium 
material in synthesizing new phage.” 

The problem of the metabolism of the virus-infected bac- 
terium is a leading one but its solution will not completely 
answer our question of whether the virus is living or not. Many 
parasites are dependent on the metabolic processes of the host 


for their own survival, yet they are manifestly alive. It seems 


that even if the metabolism during the “ latent period ” could 


be attributed more to the host than to its invader, or vice versa, 
this would not be a strict criterion by which to judge of the 
living or non-living nature of the virus. 

**S. Luria, “ Bacteriophage: An Essay on Virus Reproduction,” in Sci 


ence, ed. B. Wilson CXI (Washington, 1950) 510. 
Ibid. ** Epstein, op. cit., p. 11 
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Perhaps we can get closer to the crux of this question by 


probing into the “ latent period ” for an insight into the repro- 
duction or replication of the virus. The kind of reproduction 
common to many lower animals and plants is binary fission. 
3ut as Lwoff points out, binary fission is only the last stage 
in the growth and preparation for division by a bacterium, 
ciliate, or the cells of more complex organisms. What goes on 
at the molecular level? The genes must induce the synthesis of 
identical structure. The replication of the bacteriophage ap- 
pears to be comparable to the duplication of cellular constituents 
rather than of cells, i. e., of reproduction as it operates at the 
genetic level in all organisms.** In fact the name “ naked 
nuclei’ has been suggested since the “ phages seem to exhibit 
practically every type of genetic property which has been dis- 
covered in higher organisms.” *° 

In genuine reproduction a living organism, a primary natural 
unit, from its parts produces another or others like itself. If 
the infected bacterium rather than the virus is the natural unit, 
the living organism which produces the phage particles, then 
this replication is not true reproduction.*' A much more com- 
prehensive study of viruses is necessary in order to have a 
general picture of how close to genuine reproduction virus 
replication is for the most part.** If such facts as the following 
are generally true we might hesitate to think of the bacteri- 


ophage as a natural unit. 


Bacteriophage particles are never produced directly by division of 


* A. Lwoff, “The Nature of Phage Reproduction,” in The Nature of 
Virus Multiplication; Second Symposium of the Society for General Micro 
biology held at Oxford University, April 1952, ed. P. Fildes and W, Van 
Heyningen (Cambridge, 1953) p. 149. 

** Epstein, op. cit., p. 17. 


*? Father William Kane, O. P., Personal communication, 1956. 

** Cohen warns that some of the data collected on viruses may be mis- 
leading as they were obtained mainly from a few of the easier to isolate 
plant viruses and from a group of “ nonrepresentative viruses selected by 
historic accident, such as T2, T4 and T6 bacteriophages.” Op. cit., p. 11. 
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preexisting phage particles but by organization of nonphage material. 
It appears as though the materials of the phage could not be replicated 
when in the form of an organized phage particle.* 


The greater percentage of both the DNA and the protein of 
the new phage particles is derived from substances assimilated 


from the surrounding medium rather than from the host cell. 


Only about forty percent of the parent virus DNA is conserved 


and reappears in its descendants. The protein forming the 
membrane of the head and tail of the virus progeny must come 
from the host cell and the media, as the parent protein does not 
penetrate the host cell. However the DNA of the original invad- 
ing cell appears to be responsible for the reproduction both of 
the DNA and of the protein for the new phage particles.** 

In the opinion of some workers this crucial question of repli- 
cation, unknown in the chemical world, is a reliable criterion 
for establishing the living nature of the virus.*® Aristotle might 
seem to lend assent with his explanation that a motion takes its 
name from its end and the end of the vegetative soul is to pro- 
duce another like itself. But if we are going to settle for just 
this one criterion, we are faced with other problems. Are the 
heart cells of the chick embryo, which have been reproducing 
themselves in tissue culture for the past one-quarter century at 
Johns Hopkins, alive? Are protoplasmic components, transmis 
sible only by graft, alive ? 

Today the biologist, particularly the geneticist, looks more 
and more to biochemistry for answers to many of his problems, 
both those dealing with the nature of living organisms, and 
those dealing with their relationships (phylogeny) and their 


development (ontogeny) as evidenced by material affinities. 


** Lwoff, “ Lysogeny,” op. cit., p. 332 

** Stent, op. cit., pp. 347-354. 

** Brother John Donohoo, 8. M., in a symposium at Notre Dame Univer 
sity, Spring 1956. After a confusing presentation, Luria reaches the same 
conelusion. General Virology, op. cit., p. 114 

De Anima, 416b24. 
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Serological studies which attempt to trace virus specificity dur- 


* So it was not only 


ing virus reproduction are in progress.‘ 
because some viruses had been crystallized out, bottled away 
like chemicals and later proved to retain their power of infec- 
tivity that the biologist laid the virus problem at the door of 
the biochemist. The biologist trying to get to the roots of his 
problems wants to know what is most basic to animate things. 
The nature of the protoplasmic building blocks and the path- 
ways of biosynthesis are the doors at which he knocks since he 
is committed to the dead wood of mechanism not yet raked out 
of biological circles. The faith of many biochemists in the 
‘“‘unitarian principle underlying the diversity of phenomena in 
the microbial world” is a usei»! tool in modern experimental 
biology.** The biochemical and physiological traits of the sim- 
plest one-celled animals are giving insights into the chemistry 
and physiology of the cells of higher animals. But the viruses 
show that the expectation of finding the key to all infection, 
duplication, and virus liberation by studying molecular trans- 
formations is an over simplification. Cohen remarks that with 
‘ increasing exploration of animal virus systems, it has become 
increasingly evident that one may not extrapolate freely from 
one biological system to another.” ‘° What is true of the T2 
virus may not be an indication at all of the results obtainable 
from an influenza virus. There is considerable diversity of reac- 
tion within the different systems of plant viruses, animal and 
bacterial. “‘ Infected cells may or may not divide and multiply; 


they may or may not grossly alter their metabolism, they may 


» 
or may not lyse as a requisite for virus liberation.” °° The 


' Even within one viral 


viruses are not a homogeneous group.” 
system, or within the life cycle of one specific virus, there are 


remarkable differences. Cohen gives an example of a phage 
*' Luria, “ Bacteriophage; An Essay on Virus Reproduction,” op. cit., 


p. 511. ** Cohen. op. cit., pp. 3-4 
Ibid., p. 3 *° Ibid. Ibid., p. 43 
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lambda which multiplies in certain strains of Escherichia coli. 

On entering the host cell the phage nucleic acid unites with the 
phag 

genetic apparatus of the host which continues its own life eyele. 


However, under varying environmental conditions it may cause 


2 


virus duplication and bacterial cell lysis.° 
It is established today that DNA-containing bacteriophages can induce 
permanent genetic changes in host bacteria without necessarily intro 
ducing their own perpetuation, thus indicating the DNA brought in by 
the virus can intervene in a very intimate way in the duplication, by 
the host, of its own DNA. 


The nucleic acid seems to be the lowest common denominator 
of the three stages of the bacteriophage—the mature virus par- 
ticle, the prophage, and the vegetative stage, and yet how dif- 
ferent its activity in these stages. 

Perhaps our diversified world of beings will not yield to 
the faith of the biochemist, who seeks to explain living things 


from their common biochemical principles whose natures can 


be predicted if their chemical constituents are known. Matter 


does not yield its secrets so readily to us. To try to deduce the 
natures and operations of animate beings from their material 
constituents would make the scientist guilty of the fault for 
which he has long pointed an accusing finger at the philosopher. 
An example of such thinking is found in Stanley’s paper. 

Neither the cell nor the atomic theory should be handicapped by a 


reference to the living state, but should be utilized only to define cer- 


tain accepted orders of structure. . . .°* 


It is just as serious an intellectual sin against nature to try to 
reduce her to a world of matter as to reduce her to a world of 
forms. Long ago Aristotle took the bull of such an argument 
by the horns and gave us a solution, a world of composites, one 
Ibid., p. 8. 
°° H. Ephrussi-Taylor, “Current Status of Bacterial Transformations,” 


in Advances in Virus Research, ed. K. Smith and M, Lauffer (New York, 
1955) III, 306. Op. cit., p. 135. 
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made up of beings composed of matter and form. Living beings 
have an animating form. The form is manifested to us through 


the external appearance of an organism, but more through its 


operations. Recently Lwoff pointed out to us that we are bar- 


barians in our absorption with the external appearances of 
things.”” 

This paper has attempted to indicate that there is a basis, 
not entirely arbitrary, for trying to determine whether or- 
ganisms such as viruses are alive or not. Continued experi- 
mentation will doubtless yield more data for rendering a de- 
cision on whether the virus is alive or not. The following are 
the more manifest differences between bacteriophage and a 
living cell which we know today: 

Virus Cell 
(bacteriophage taken as a type) 
Contains both DNA (desoxyribonu- 


cleic acid) and RNA (ribonucleic 
acid) 


Phage contains only DNA 


Reproduced from its nucleic acid or 
from prophage 

Produced endogenously 

Can only multiply inside living 
cells 

Never produced directly from pre- 
existing phage particles but from 
organization of nonphage ma 
terial 

Unable to grow or to undergo fis 
sion ** 

Contains no enzyme system to pro- 
vide utilizable energy 

Exhibits no metabolic activities out- 
side of a bacterial cell 

Less than 200 mu °’ 


66 A 
tions, ed. E. 


Lwoff, “ Concluding Remarks, 


Reproduced from all its constituents 


Usually produced exogenously 

Can usually be cultured in artificial 
media 

Usually produced directly from divi- 
sion of a preexisting cell 


Able to grow and to divide 


Has enzymatic machinery for meta 
bolic activities 

More commonly functions outside 
another cell 


Usually considerably larger 


in Cellular Metabolism and Infec 


tacker (New York, 1954), p. 175. 


** Forrest Fulton disagrees with those who claim that the virus does 
not multiply by binary fission, At least, according to him, it has not yet 


been decisively disproved 


“A Venerable Hypothesis,” in The Nature of 
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Most of the above differences enumerated by Lwoff can be sum- 
marized: a bacteriophage differs from a cell in its size, in its 
function, such as growth and reproduction, and also in its chemi- 


°® Yet none of these differences is conclusive 


cal constitution. 
enough to assure us that the bacteriophage is or is not living. 
As both Aristotle and Saint Thomas have pointed out, “ the 
universe requires that there should be no gaps in its order, that 
in nature there should everywhere be a gradual development 


from the less to the more perfect.” * 


Nature usually presents 
many puzzling cases for us as she apparently grades one species 
into another; for example, the chimpanzee that can use tools, 


and the bees that seem to calculate distances and direction, 


appear to approximate man’s intellectual nature more than some 


other animals. The plants that are irritable, ¢. ¢., the Venus 
flytrap that engulfs the unsuspecting fly which alights on its 
leaves, or the mimosa that recoils when touched, seem to mani- 
fest sensitivity, an animal characteristic. It is always difficult 
for man to draw fine lines of demarcation when he tries to fit 
nature into a neatly catalogued pattern intelligible to himself. 
Perhaps the virus may be another case like the chimpanzee and 


the mimosa, where the highest in the lower category resembles 


the lowest in the higher category.” 


A virus may be only “a 
Virus Multiplication; Second Symposium of the Society for General 
Microbiology held at Oxford University, April 1952, ed. P. Fildes and W. 
Van Heyningen (Cambridge, 1953) p. 263. 

*? Matthews and Smith, op. cit., p. 61. 

** Lwoff, “ Lysogeny,” op. cit., p. 332. “The Life Cycle of a Virus,” in 
Scientific American, ed. D. Flanagan CXC (New York, 1954) 34. 

5° De Anima 5, n,. 288. 

*o“*Supremum enim inferioris naturae attingit id quod est infimum 
superioris.’”” Summa Theol., I, 78, 2. “In this way we are able to per- 
ceive the wonderous connection of things. For we always find the lowest in 
the higher genus touching the highest of the lower genus: thus some of 
the lowest of the animal kind scareely surpass the life of plants, such as 
oysters which are immovable, have only the sense of touch, and are fixed 
to the earth like plants. Hence Blessed Dionysius says (Div. Nom. vii.) 
that Divine wisdom has united the ends of higher things with the begin- 
nings of the lower.” Sum. cont. Gent., II, 68. 
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specific nucleoprotein which kills the host cell and which multi- 
plies.” 

It seems that here, as in all attempts at classification, no one 
eriterion is an infallible one. Aristotle told us two thousand 
years ago “that no single differentia . . . either by itself or 
with its antecedents, can possibly express the essence of a 
species.” ’ Aristotle maintained that some groups, such as 
birds and fishes, are recognized by a “ true instinct of man- 
kind.” ©’ Whether further research will furnish us enough in- 


formation for such a “true instinct” to enlighten us remains 


with the future. 


Siena College, 


Uemphis, Tennessee 


*! Lwoff, “ The Nature of Phage Reproduction,” op. cit., p. 162. 

*? De Part. Animal., 644a5, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. R. 
McKeon (New York, 1941) 

** Thid., 644b5 


The Natural Law Philosophy of Mencius 
by Paul K. T. Sih 


HAT PLATO or Aristotle is to Socrates, Mencius is to 

Confucius. Mencius is the molder of Confucian thought 
much as Plato and Aristotle are interpreters of the Socratic 
doctrine. Indeed the gist of Confucianism can hardly be grasped 
without a study of Mencius’ philosophy which is distinctive for 
its natural-law conception and has exercised the greatest influ- 
ence upon the course of political thinking in the Kast. 

It was this conception of the natural law (in Chinese, it is 
called T’ten lei, or let) which lies within everyman’s intuitive 
moral conscience, that in China’s long history gave spiritual 
strength to those who were fighting and suffering for a just 
and right cause which would ultimately be vindicated. As Lii 


K‘uan (1538-1618), one of the philosophers of the Ming dy- 


nasty (1368-1643), says in his work under the title of Groan- 


ing Words: 

There are only two things supreme in this world: one is lei, the other 
is political authority. Of the two, lei is the more supreme. When lei 
is diseussed in the Imperial Court or Palace, even the Emperor cannot 
suppress it by his authority. And even when lei is temporarily sup- 
pressed, it will always triumph in the end and will prevail in the world 
throughout the ages.* 


These words must have been pronounced more than three 
hundred years ago, but they still serve as a living force in the 
hearts of the Chinese people who are engaging themselves in a 
life and death struggle against the injustice and tyranny of an 
authoritarian regime. 

* Quoted and translated by Hu Shih in his “The Natural Law in the 


Chinese Tradition,’ University of Notre Dame Natural Law Institute Pro 
ceedings V (1953) 152. 
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It is in this light that a study of Mencius’ natural law phi- 
losophy is made. 


I. Mencius: Tue Man anv His Natrvrat THEeoiocy 


Mencius (371-289 B.C.) was a native of the state of Tsou, 
in the southern part of the present Shantung province in East 
China. He was linked with Confucius (551-479 B. C.) through 
his study under a disciple of Tzu-ssu who was Confucius’ grand- 
son. At that time, the King of Ch‘i, a larger state also in 
present Shantung, was an admirer of learning, but he honored 
scholars only at a distance, never taking their advice seriously. 
As a result, Mencius, one of the eminent scholars, had to travel 
to other states, trying to get a hearing for his ideas among the 
rulers. At that time, the feudal states were busily engaged in 


the “ vertical alliance ” 


and the “ horizontal coalition,” in the 
inter-balancing of power, and he, like Confucius before him, 
failed to find a ruler who would put his principles into prac- 
tice.? Finally, so the Historical Records® tell us, he retired 
and with his disciples composed the seven books containing a 
total of some 35,000 characters in 260 sections. This work 
records the conversations between Mencius and the feudal lords 
of his time, and between him and his disciples. In later times 
it was honored by being made one of the famous “ Four Books,” 
which for the past one thousand years have formed the basis 
of Confucian education. 


There is no doubt that all the great thinkers who open up a 


*Cf. The Life and Works of Mencius, translated and annotated by Legge 
(London, 1875) pp. 14-37. Cf. also The Book of Mencius, trans. by L. 
Giles (London, 1945) pp. 9-19. 

* The Historical Records (in Chinese, they are called Shih Ohi), in 130 
chapters, are the first general history of China extending from the begin- 
nings down to the reign of Wu-ti (140-87 B.C.) of the Han dynasty (206 
B.C.-A. D. 24). Begun by Ssi-ma T‘an (died 110 B.C.), the work was 
completed by his son, Ssi-ma Ch‘ien, A good translation of Mencius’ life 
found in the Historical Records, ch. 74, p. 1, appears in Fung Yu-lan, A 
History of Chinese Philosophy, trans. by D. Bodde (Princeton, 1952) I, 107. 
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new era have their roots in the age that preceded them. The 
fact that Mencius drank deep at the well of Confucian phi- 
losophers bears eloquent testimony to this. In fact, Mencius 
used to consider himself the interpreter, in his day, of the 
Confucian thought. This is especially true of Mencius’ ideas 
concerning natural theology. 

Speaking of natural theology, we must go back to the Chinese 
notion of God. In early Chinese works the words Heaven 
(T‘ien) and God (Ti) have never been used in a speculative, 
impersonal sense. They often have the same essential meaning 
as the English word “ Providence.” The Shu Ching or The 
Book of History makes frequent mention of Heaven and God, 


as, for instance,in “The Speech of T‘ang ”’: 
The sovereign of Hsia has many crimes and Heaven (T‘ien) has com- 
manded me to destroy him.... Fearing the Supreme God (Shang Ti), 


I dare not but punish him... and carry out the punishment appointed 
by Heaven (T‘ien).* 


Similarly in the Shih Ching or The Book of Poetry: 


Heaven commissioned the swallow to descend and give birth to (the 
father of our) Shang... of old, God (Ti) appointed the warlike T‘ang 
(founder of the Shang dynasty) to appoint the princess of each quar- 
ter.... He received the appointment without any uncertainty in it. ... 
That Yin (i.e., Shang) should have received the Appointment (of 
Heaven) was entirely right.® 


These passages make us aware that in ancient China there 
was a belief in the principle that human actions and institutions 


are controlled by a Heaven (T‘ian) and a God (71). The con- 


ception of T‘ien may well correspond to “the German Himmel 


*A collection of speeches, prayers, etc., given on various historical occa- 
sions. J. Legge’s translation in the Sacred Books of the Hast (Oxford, 
1899) III, p. 85. 

®A collection of 305 court and folk songs, collected from the various 
feudal states of China during the early part of Chou dynasty (1122-771 
B.C.). J. Legge’s translation in The Chinese Classics (Oxford, 1893) IV, 


iii, Ode 3. 
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in the sense of Providence, Nature, God,’* or “a collective 
term meaning ‘those who dwell in Heaven,” * whereas “ Ti” 
used by itself conveys the sense of the personal God dwelling in 
“the Court of Heaven.” * This idea cannot be better shown 


than in the following passages from Shih Ching: 


Heaven in giving birth to the multitudes of the people, 
To every faculty and relationship annexed its law: 
The people possess this normal nature, 


And they (consequently) love its normal virtue.’ 


In fact, from Confucius on, there was no clear and strict 
distinction between J/eaven (Tien) and God (77). The term 
‘“‘ Heaven ” was often an impersonal way of referring to the 
personal God. This concept is repeatedly asserted by Confucius 


99 10 


when he speaks of “ the ways of Heaven ~a term lingering 


on his lips in many instances. As a matter of fact, his saying 


‘He who has put himself in the wrong with Heaven has no 


il 


means of expiation left ” ** carries almost the same connotation 


as the prodigal son’s “I have sinned against Heaven” ™ in 


the Gospel. This is on a par with the practice of referring to 


the king as “ His Majesty ” or “ The Court.” 


*The Analects of Confucius, translated and annotated by A. Waley 
London, 1938) p. 41 

Ibid., p. 43 

lhid 

* Legge, The Mencius, op. cit., Bk. IV, 1, ch. 6, a. 8, p. 312. 

‘* On Confucius’ conception of Heaven, H. G. Creel writes: “ He looked 
upon Heaven as the author of his power, which had entrusted him with a 
sacred mission as the champion of China’s culture. In danger, he dis 
missed his enemies as powerless against him in the face of Heaven. In 
despondency, he took comfort in the fact that Heaven, at least, understood 
him. When accused of wrongdoing, he called upon Heaven to witness his 
innocence. Upon the death of his favorite disciple, Yen Hui, he declared, 
‘Heaven is destroying me!’ Confucius; The Man and the Myth (New 
York, 1949) p. 116. John C. H. Wu writes about Confucius’ faith in God 
in his pamphlet Confucius: The Man and His Ideas (Newark, New Jersey, 
1951) pp. 40-42. 

‘* Waley, The Analects, op. cit., III, 13: 2, p. 97 

12 8t. Luke, XV, 21. 
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A continuity of thought can be traced in a number of Men- 


cius’ concepts in connection with the notion of God. Perhaps 


it is Mencius’ great contribution that he developed much that 
had been suggested in the sayings of Confucius and his fore- 
runners. Mencius, for instance, elaborates the theological notion 
of Confucius to a considerable extent. According to him, Heaven 
has will, intelligence, creative power, and protective love. Thus, 
he says: 

He who delights in Heaven will affect with his love and protection all 
under the sky; and he who fears Heaven will so affect his own State. 
It is said in the Book of Poetry, “I revere the majesty of Heaven, and 


thus preserve its (favour).'* 


Further, he declares: 


He who has exhaustively studied all his mental constitution knows his 


nature. Knowing his nature, he knows Heaven.** 


To Mencius, Heaven is the Supreme Ruler over all the uni- 
verse, while nature is what Heaven “confers” on men. In 
other words, the law of nature is implanted in man by Heaven. 
It is therefore not an exaggeration to say that in these simple 
words is contained the whole theological basis of the natural 


law philosophy of Mencius. 


[I]. Human Nature anp Its “ Four ” 


Whether human nature is good or evil has been one of the 
most controversial problems in Chinese philosophy. According 
to Mencius, there were, in his time, three other theories besides 
his own on this subject. The first was that human nature is 
neither good nor evil. The second was that human nature is a 
mixture of good and evil, and the third was that the nature of 
some men is good, and that of others is evil. When Mencius 


holds that human nature is good, there is no assertion of man’s 


1* Legge, The Mencius, op. cit., Bk. I, 2, ch. 3, a. 2-3, p. 143. 
‘¢ Ibid., Bk. VII, 1, ch. 1, a. 1, p. 343 
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self-sufficiency and inherent perfection. His theory has some 
similarity with one side of the second theory mentioned above, 
that is, that in the nature of men there are good elements. 


Thus Mencius says: 


All men have a mind which cannot bear (to see the suffering of) 


others. ... When men suddenly see a child about to fall into a well, 
they will all experience a feeling of alarm and compassion. ... Looking 


at the matter from this case (we may see that) to be without this feel- 
ing of compassion is not human, and that it is not human to be without 
the feeling of shame and dislike, or to be without the feeling of modesty 
and complaisance, or to be without the feeling of approving and dis- 
approving. That feeling of compassion is the beginning of love; the 
feeling of shame and dislike is the beginning of justice; the feeling of 
modesty and complaisance is the beginning of propriety; and the feel- 
ing of approving and disapproving is the beginning of knowledge. Men 
have these four beginnings just as they have their four limbs. When 
men, having these four beginnings, yet say of themselves that they 
cannot (manifest them), they play the thief with themselves; and 
he who says of his ruler that he cannot (manifest them), plays the 
thief with his ruler. Since we all have the four beginnings in ourselves, 
let us know to give them all their development and completion, and the 
issue will be like that of a fire which has begun to burn, or of a spring 
which has begun to find vent. Let them have their full development, 
and they will suffice to love and protect all (within) the four seas; let 
them be denied that development, and they will not suffice for a man 
to serve his parents with.*® 


These words provide the reason that all men in their essen- 
tial nature possess the “ four beginnings ” or the four incipient 
tendencies of love, justice, propriety, and knowledge, which if 
fully developed, become the four “ constant virtues.” These 
virtues, according to Mencius, if not hindered by external con- 
ditions, develop naturally from within, just as a tree grows by 
itself from the seed, or a flower from the bud. To Mencius, 


this internal inclination toward goodness is a certain natural 


** Ibid., Bk. II 1, ch. 6, a. 1-7, pp. 173-175. (Italics are author’s modi 
fications. ) 
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power which resides in conscience, and conscience acts con- 
formably with the natural dictates of right reason. In this 
sense, natural law, the expression of natural reason, cannot fail 
to be an essential human concern. It seems to me, therefore, 
that there could be little difficulty on the part of Chinese who 
know Mencius well in accepting a notion which seemed so per- 
tinently to confirm St. Paul’s saying of the Gentiles, “ which 
show the work of the Law written in their hearts, their con- 
science also bearing witness.” ** 

The fact that Mencius believes in man’s inborn desire for 
good, provides the key to his first and general precept of natural 
law—‘‘ do good and avoid evil.” And this precept springs ulti- 
mately from his conviction that human nature is composed of 
two parts, one is essential and the other, accidental. In his view, 
a mind capable of reasoning is man’s special prerogative. Hence, 
it constitutes what Mencius calls the part of nature which is 
essential. The senses of hearing and seeing are shared by man 
in common with animals and hence constitute that part of na- 
ture which is accidental. This is what he says: 

For the mouth to desire tastes, the eye colours, the ear sounds, the 
nose odours, and the four limbs ease and rest ;—these things are natural. 
But there is the appointment (of Heaven in connection with them) ; 


and the superior man does not say (in his pursuit of them), “It is my 


nature.” (The exercise of) love between father and son (the observ- 
ance of) righteousness between ruler and minister, the rules of cere- 
mony between guest and host (the display of) knowledge in (recog- 
nizing) the able and virtuous, and the (fulfilling the whole) heavenly 
course by the sage:—these are appointed (by Heaven and may be 
realized in different degrees). But there is (an adaptation of our) 
nature (for them), and the superior man does not say (in reference 


to them), “ There is a (limiting) appointment (of Heaven).” 17 


Mencius does not consider the small or lower part of our 


nature essentially evil, but he realizes that “‘ the great must not 


1¢ Rom., II, 15. 
” Legge, The Mencius, op. cit., Bk. VII, 2, ch. 24, a. 1-2, pp. 375-376. 
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be injured for the small, nor the noble for the ignoble.” 


When one permits oneself to be led away, one will allow one’s 
mind to be ensnared and drowned. Man, then, must act in 
accordance with natural reason and justice so that he may follow 
that part of himself which is essential. To him the distinction 
between a great man and a small man lies precisely in the 
proper regulation of the lower part of nature and the full de- 
velopment of the higher or nobler part. One who cultivates his 
essential nature, according to Mencius, will find that his acci- 
dental nature follows in accord.”® In this sense, according to the 
Confucianists, “the superior man lives quietly and calmly, 
waiting for the appointments (of Heaven); while the mean 
man does what is full of risk, looking out for the turns of 
luck.” *° In the exact words of Mencius, “that which is done 
without anyone’s (seeming) to do it is from Heaven. That 
which comes to pass without anyone’s (seeming) to bring it 


about is from Heaven.” ** 


By this is meant that all things are 
driven by their own nature and natural reason to assume a 
determinate, constant, and right attitude toward the common 
good and, in consequence, deserve a natural reward from 
Heaven. This being so, Mencius’ interpretation of human na- 
ture would be unthinkable without the notion of the law of 
nature. To him, natural law is nothing but the expression of 
the perfectibility of man and of the internal power of natural 
reason, leading to man’s perfection. Here lies the fundamental 
difference between the philosophy of Mencius and that of Hsun 
Tzu (298-238 B.C.), according to whom human nature is 
originally evil, and morality is something that is artificially 
added from without. The elucidation of this point will be dealt 


with later. 


** Ibid., Bk. VI, 1, ch. 14, a. 2, p. 320. 

*° Of. ibid., Bk. VI, 1, ch, 15, a. 2, p. 321. 

* The Doctrine of the Mean, 14, 4, Legge’s translation in the Sacred 
Books of the East (Oxford, 1885) XXVIII, 306-307. 
™ Legge, The Mencius, op. cit., Bk. V, 1, ch. 6, a. 2, p. 283. 
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Morar, Potiricat, anp Economic THrortes 


or MeENcivs 


From what we have discussed above, we can readily see in 


the philosophy of Mencius the idea of a “ universal law ” per- 
vading all nature and proceeding from a supreme Reason which 
expresses itself in various phases of life and order. It takes 
three aspects, the moral, the political, and the economic. 
Mencius’ moral philosophy is deeply rooted in Confucius’ 
The Doctrine of the Mean which contains the law of mind and 
was handed to him by Tzu Ssu. The first passage reads : 
What is ordained by Heaven is called essential nature. Conformity to 
the essential nature is called the natural law. The refinement of the 
natural law is called culture.?? 


It is in accordance with this conception that Mencius develops 
the moral principle of his natural law philosophy. Its essence 
rests on the natural capacity of man to attain knowledge of 
what is good, and conducive to moral perfections. So long as 
man retains the use of conscience and reason, he forms, on 
account of innate predispositions and tendencies, the most gen- 
eral moral principles. Man’s life is progressive not static. 

This is a direct consequence of the natural power inherent 
in the human person. The central idea is a particular notion 
of the relationship between natural reason and moral character. 
In other words, it presupposes the existence of a sphere of 
natural values. It is in this sphere that the foundation of 
natural morality must be found. In the accomplishment of 
good works, Mencius sees primarily the action of the inborn 
moral tendency which is essential to the fundamental harmony 
between human and transcendental values. Thus, Mencius 


works out a philosophy of values by distinguishing two kinds 


22 The Doctrine of the Mean, I, 1, Quoted and translated by John C. H. 
Wu in his Fountain of Justice (New York, 1955) p. 219 
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of nobility. There is a nobility of man; there is a nobility of 


Heaven. To be an earl, a cabinet minister, or a great officer— 
this belongs to the nobility of man. Love, justice, loyalty, good 
faith, and unwearied joy in goodness—all these are of the 
nobility of Heaven. As Mencius observes: 

In the good old days, man cultivated the nobility of Heaven, and the 
nobility of man came to them in its train. The men of the present 
day, on the other hand, cultivate the nobility of Heaven as a means 


of courting the nobility of man; and when they have obtained the 


latter, they throw away the former.** 


This offers a confirmation of what I pointed out in the pre- 


ceding paragraph, viz., that the distinction between a great 
man and a small man is that the former follows the essential 
part of his nature, whereas the latter follows the accidental part. 
Ilowever, the attainment of a nobility of Heaven is not a matter 
of abstract principle. It has to do, very definitely, with a life 
long struggle for moral perfection. It is for this reason that 
Mencius maintains that only the cultivated man can be de- 
pended upon to remain virtuous in the face of physical priva- 


4 


tion.** By “ cultivation’? Mencius means moral development 


which is aimed at preserving one’s essential nature intact. He 
says: “ That whereby man differs from the animal is but small. 
The mass of men cast it away, while superior men preserve 
it.” ** And again, “ The great man is he who does not lose his 
child’s heart.’”’*° Nevertheless, Mencius recognizes that the 
innate tendencies to virtue must be developed in order to reach 
their natural destiny. The development does not come sud- 


denly. Rather it is a result of one’s effort. “ A master-worker- 


** The Mencius, Bk. VI, 1, ch. 16, a. 1-3. Quoted and translated by John 
C. H. Wu in his The Interior Carmel (New York, 1953), p. 50. 

**Mencius said “They are only men of education, who, without a 
certain livelihood, are able to maintain a fixed heart.” 
op. cit., Bk. I, 1, ch. 7, a. 20, p. 138. 

** Tbid., Bk. IV, 2, ch. 19, a. 1, pp. 259-260 

* Ibid., Bk. IV, 2, ch. 12, p. 257 


Legge, The Menciua, 


~ 
‘ 
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man, in teaching others, must use the compass and square, and 


99 27 


his pupils must do the same. For Mencius, this moral culti 
vation could be provided only by an absolute and paramount 
standard of justice. This standard forms a system of natural 
ethics, but its cornerstone must be the moral law which has its 
ontological root in the will of Heaven. To keep to the stricter 
application Mencius has this to say: 

I like fish, and I also like bears’ paws. If 1 cannot get both together, 
I will let the fish go, and take the bears’ paws. So I like life, and | 
also like righteousness. If I cannot keep the two together, I will let 
life go, and choose righteousness. I like life indeed, but there is that 
which I like more than life; and therefore [ will not seek to hold it 


by any improper ways.** 


Mencius’ concept of the law of nature is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in his political theories. He is a radical and demo- 
cratic thinker in China. The essence of his political thought is 
the natural right of revolution. Mencius conceives of all men 
as being born good and equal, with an equal right to such things 
as by natural law are the common patrimony of mankind. 
Therefore he speaks explicitly of the justification of the right 
of the people to overthrow a despotic ruler, who acts against the 
immutable principles of justice and goodness. To him a ruler 
can rule the empire as long as he retains the appointment of 
Heaven and shows constantly his sympathetic good feelings 
towards the people, as disclosed to man in the dictates of na 
tural reason, which is the gift of Heaven. In this sense, Mencius 
puts down a number of political maxims : 

The people are the most important element (in a country); the Spirits 
of the land and grain are the next; the ruler is the lightest.?® 
When a ruler regards his ministers as the ground or as grass, they 


regard him as a robber and an enemy.*® 


' [bid., Bk. VI, 1, ch. 20, 1 
#8 Ibid., Bk. VI, 1, ch. 10, ¢ 
* Ibid., Bk. VII, 2, ch. 14, 

Ibid., Bk 


1, 2, p. 324 
pn. 1-2, pp. 316-317 
a. 3. p. 371 
1, p. 254 
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This expression of natural reason prevails over any positive 


authority. “ They who accord with Heaven are preserved, and 
they who rebel against Heaven perish.” ** Heaven, for Mencius, 
is the highest source of natural reason which guides man on his 
way to moral perfection. In other words, his starting point is 
from the notion of a world governed by Heaven or Providence. 
This, very likely, is the souree of Mencius’ view that gov- 
ernments of a king and of a tyrant are completely different from 
each other—a distinction which constitutes the very backbone 
of his theory of natural law and has maintained itself in all 
later Chinese political philosophy. 
Ile who, using force, makes a pretence to benevolence becomes the 
leader of the princes, and he must be possessed of a large State. He 
who, using virtue, practices benevolence becomes the king, and he need 
not wait till he has a large State. ... When one by foree subdues 
men they do not submit to him in heart, but because their strength is 
not adequate (to resist). When one subdues men by virtue, in their 
hearts’ core they ure pleased, and sincerely submit, as was the case 


with the seventy disciples in their submission to Confucius.*? 


Mencius’ notion of resisting tyranny is based on the principle 
that the light of natural reason enables men to discern good 
from evil and to pursue the order of natural inclination. 
(According to natural reason he who is called Ruler or Em- 
peror must necessarily be a benevolent man before he may be 
a ruler. Otherwise, he cannot count on the allegiance and 
support of the people. In other words, the authority of the 
ruler or emperor must necessarily be in a benevolent man before 
he may be a ruler. Such being the case, while the authority of 
the ruler is sacred, it is the obligation of the ruler to uphold 
justice and reason ; hence oue is not truly a ruler unless he loves 
his people and treats them with reason and justice. The best 
appreciation of the political theory of natural law can be given 


' Jbid., Bk. IV, 1, ch. 7, a 1, p. 238. 
thid., Bk. I, 1 3, a. 1-2, pp. 169-170 
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in Mencius’ own words: “ Heaven sees as my people see; 


** The recognition that the 


Heaven hears as my people hear.” 
ultimate test of the validity of authority lies beyond authority 


itself is essentially a natural law proposition. 


Few philosophers in China have laid more stress than Men- 


cius does on economics. It is not enough, he asserts, for a ruler 
to wish his people well; he must take practical economic meas- 


ures to ensure their welfare. 


Therefore an intelligent ruler will regulate the livelihood of the peo- 
ple, so as to make sure that, above, they shall have sufficient wherewith 
to serve their parents, and, below, sufficient wherewith to support their 
wives and children; that in good years they shall always be abundantly 
satisfied, and that in bad years they shall not be in danger of perish- 
ing. After this he may urge them, and they will proceed to what is 
good, for in this case the people will follow after that with readiness.** 


lor Mencius, one characteristic mark of the doctrine of 
natural law is a particular attitude to economic problems. Here 
we must turn for the sources of that attitude to Mencius’ ideal 
pattern of society expressed by the order of nature which should 
govern the positive economic and social institutions. 

Since China has always been agrarian, it is natural that, 
according to Mencius, the most important economic basis of 
kingly government lies in the equal distribution of land. His 
ideal land system is what has been known as the “ well-field 
system.” According to this system, each square li (about one- 
third of a mile) of land is to be divided into nine squares, each 
consisting of one hundred Chinese acres. The central square is 
known as the “public field,’ while the eight surrounding 
squares are known as the private land of eight farmers with 
their families, each family having one square. These farmers 
cultivate the public field collectively and their own fields indi- 


vidually. The produce of the publie field goes to the govern- 


3 Ihid., Bk. V, 1, ch. 5, a. 8, p. 281. 
** Jbid., Bk. I, 1, ch. 7, a. 21, p. 138 
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ment, while each family keeps for itself what it raises from its 
own field. The arrangement of the nine squares resembles in 
form the Chinese character for “ well,” which is why it is called 
the “ well-field system.” 

Describing this system further, Mencius maintains that each 
family should plant mulberry trees around its five-acre home 
stead in its own field, so that its aged members may be clothed 
with silk. Each family should also raise fowl and pigs, so that 
its aged members may be nourished with meat. If this is done, 
everyone under the kingly government can nourish the living 
and bury the dead without the least dissatisfaction, which marks 
the beginning of the “ kingly way ” (Wang Tao).** Jesides, 
he advocates the idea of public granaries so that the old, wid 
owers or widows; the old, childless or solitaries: the young and 
fatherless, or orphans might suffer no wants.** 

Mencius does not, however, see the world in purely economic 
terms. ‘To give the people material sufficiency, he believes, is to 
provide an economic basis for the higher culture of the people. 
Only when everyone has raised his mind above the level of 
simple response to the immediate needs and comes to cultivate 
human morality does the “kingly way ” become complete. For 


this reason, Mencius advocates the establishment of a system of 


public schools ** so that everyone can receive some education, 


and insists in the meantime that the ruler should be encouraged 


to practice the “ kingly way.” 


Treat with the reverence due to age the elders in your own family, so 
that those in the families of others shall be similarly treated; treat 
with the kindness due to youth the young in your own family, so that 
those in the families of others shall be similarly treated:—do this and 


the kingdom may be made to go round in your palm.*® 


*° Cf. Ibid., Bk. III, 1, ch. 3, a. 19, p. 205 

*° Cf. Ibid., Bk. I, 1, ch. 3, a. 4, pp. 127-128 
** Cf. Ibid., Bk. I, 2, ch. 5, a. 3, p. 148. 

*° Cf. Ibid., Bk. III, 1, ch. 3, a. 10, p. 202. 

** [bid., Bk. I, 1, ch. 3, a. 12, pp. 135-136, 
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The practice of this “kingly way” is not something alien 
to human nature, but is rather the direct outcome of the develop- 
ment by the sage-king of his own “ feeling of commiseration.” 


As Mencius says: 


All men have a mind which cannot bear (to see the sufferings of) 
others. The ancient kings had this commiserating mind, and they had 


likewise, as a matter of course, a commiserating government.*? 


The “ unbearing mind” and feeling of commiserating govern- 
ment are closely correlated in Mencius’ thought. To him, jus- 
tice, reason, and love are all one. They are the essence of our 
nature which is “ what Heaven has give to us.” ** 

At this point I must mention the Hao Jan Chih Ch‘i—a 
term which may be translated as the “ cosmic spiric of moral 
courage’ to which Mencius attaches great importance. In 
order to put the moral, political, and economie measures into 
practice conformably with the law of nature, this Hao Jan Chih 
Chi, in the estimation of Mencius, is most essential. Being 
operative and belonging to the faculty of the will, it is dif- 
ferent from the intuitive knowledge or ability which is essen- 
tially rational and belongs to the faculty of intellect. This doe- 
trine of Hao Jan Chih Ch‘t borders on the mystical, but it ean 
nevertheless be achieved by every man through the fullest de- 
velopment of moral qualities. Once a disciple asked Mencius 
of what he was a specialist. Mencius replied: 

I know the right and wrong in speech, and am proficient in fostering 


my Hao Jan Chih Ch%.*? 


The questioner then asked what this was, and Mencius replied: 


It is the Chi, supremely great, supremely strong. If it be directly 
cultivated without handicap then it pervades all between Heaven and 

4° Jhid., Bk. IT, 1, ch. 6, a. 

“! Ibid., Bk. VI, 1, ch. 15, a. 2, p 

** Author’s own translation from the original Chinese text of The 
Mencius, Bk. II, 1, ch. 2, a. 11. 
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earth. It is Ch‘i which is achieved by the combination of righteousness 


and Tao (the way, the truth), and without these it will be weakened.** 


Irom these words we can understand that the real significance 
of moral principles must be sought in actualization rather than 


in theory. The actualization depends upon the functioning of 


Hao Jan Chih Ch‘t which consists in two phases. One may be 


called the attainment of 7'ao; that is, of the principle that leads 
to the elevation of the mind. The other phase is what Mencius 
calls the “ accumulation of righteousness: ” ** that is, the con 
stant practice of what one ought to do in the universe as a 
‘citizen of Heaven.” For Mencius, it is not enough for man 
to possess the intuitive knowledge of right and wrong. Man has 
to cultivate the //ao Jan Chih Chi which is the spirit of forti- 
tude, to further what is good and equitable. In short, the moral 
foundation of natural law as conceived by Mencius rests on an 
absolute standard and a spiritual foree, which should corre 
spond to nature, to equity and justice. It should, however, be 
pointed out that this doctrine of //ao Jan Chih Ch‘t has a 
pantheistic tang about it. This shows that the pure theism of 
Confucius had by the time of Mencius acquired certain cosmo- 
logical ingredients. This tendency was to become increasingly 


manifest in the later history of Chinese thought. 


IV. A Cririeve or Curnese Lecat Posirivism 
Q 


[ must pick up the political theory of Hsun Tzu which has 
been mentioned but not yet discussed. In direet opposition to 
Mencius, Hsun Tzu declares that human nature is evil. He 
holds that any common man has a potential capacity for know 
ing and that the practice of such virtues as love and justice is 
explained by his faculty of intelligence, but he denies that man 
innately has an ethical constitution. Here the term, intelligence, 


** Ibid., Bk. II, 1, ech. 2, a. 13-14 
“Legge, The Mencius, op. cit., Bk. 


Po I, 1, ch. 2, a, 15, p. 165. 
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calls tor special attention. It means that men establish social 
and political order and make progress in civilization because of 
their acquired knowledge, and not because by nature they are 
inclined to be moral. Thus he says: 

Water and fire possess forces but are without life; shrubs and trees 
have life but no knowledge; birds and beasts have knowledge but not 
standards of justice. Man has force, life and knowledge, and also 
standards of justice. Hence he is the highest being on earth. His 
strength is not equal to that of the ox; his running is not equal to that 
of the horse; and yet the ox and horse are used by him. How is this? 
I say that is because men are able to form social organizations, whereas 


these others are unable.*® 


Such a social organization, according to Hsun Tzu, is dependent 
upon institutions embodying ethical principles. Such institu- 
tions are, therefore, established by the intelligent. Although he 
does not exclude the existence of a higher moral and natural 
order to which all men should conform, yet this supreme order 
or way (as Hsun Tzu calls it) can only be made known to, 
and accepted by men through the setting up and enforcement of 
rational measures. On this philosophical basis, he states: 

The people can be easily united in the Way, although they cannot 
be given all the reasons for things. Hence the wise ruler deals with 
the people by authority, and guides them on the Way; he orders things 
by his decrees, explains things by his proclamations, and restrains them 


by punishments.* 


In fact, this positivist theory was in line with the view of 
the first Chinese legalist thinker, Shang Yang (died 338 B. C.). 
According to him, a country is governed through three instru 
ments, (1) laws, (2) the certainty that the laws will be enforced, 
and (3) the power to carry them into effect. The administra 
tion of law rests with the king and his ministers, and in order 
to establish the supremacy of law in the eyes of the people, it 


“The Haun Tzu, ch. 9. Quoted and translated by Fung, Chinese Phi 


losophy, op. cit., p. 296  Thid.. p. 311 
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is their joint duty to apply it strictly in accordance with its 
letter and spirit. The king, however, is alone the custodian of 
the executive power, he being the sole head of the whole nation.** 
The gist of Shang Yang's doctrine lies in the notion that all 
law must go back to an ultimate power which expresses and 
sanctions it. The holder of that power is the source of law. 
He is, therefore, above the law. This constitutes a direct con 
trast to the Confucian conception of natural law represented by 
Mencius. 

This positivist basis for the supremacy of law and for the 
regulation of human thought and conduct was greatly developed 
by Hsun ‘T’su’s two famous disciples, Han Fei Tzu and Li Ssu. 
Space forbids me to elaborate Li Ssu’s political theory which 


culminated in the standardization of thought and in the “ Burn- 
ing of the Books” in 213 B.C. during the reign of Emperor 
Ch‘in (221-206 B.C.), but I must point out here the essence 
of Han Fei Tzu’s positivist doctrines, which have occupied a 
prominent place in the political history of China. 

Ilan Fei Tzu (280-233 B. C.), as a student of Hsun Tzu, is 
inclined to believe that human nature is evil. Man is not born 
with any moral conscience or any ethical standard; rather he 
is born with certain likes and dislikes. For this reason he by 
nature weleomes rewards and fears punishments. Therefore, 


the ruler must bestow rewards upon those who render service 


to him and inflict punishments upon those who act against him. 


According to Han Fei Tzu, the essential characteristic of the 
state is power or force or sovereign authority. This is what he 


writes in the Jlan Feit 


Shih (power) is the means of gaining supremacy over the masses. 
Therefore the intelligent ruler earries out his regulations as would 
Heaven, and employs men as if he were a spirit. Being like Heaven, 


he commits no wrong, and being like a spirit, he falls into no difficul- 


** Cf. John C, H. Wu, “ Readings from Ancient Chinese Codes and other 
Sources of Chinese Law and Legal Ideas,” Michigan Law Review, XIX 
(1921) 516 
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ties. His power enforces his strict teachings, and nothing that he 
encounters resists him. . . . Only when this is so can his laws be 


carried out in concert.** 


The fact that Han Fei Tzu compares the ruler with Heaven 
leads to an exaltation of the law-giver as the agent for the 
realization of justice. He admits state sovereignty which has 
positive validity. Of this ultimate source he further writes: 
In the state of the intelligent ruler, there is no literature of books 
and records, but the laws serve as teachings. There are no sayings of 


the early kings, but the officials act as teachers.*® 


lis insistence on sovereignty, his denial that human nature 
is originally good, his assertion that rewards and punishments 


are “ the two handles of the ruler ” °° mark him as a fullfledged 


positivist. His ethical theory rejects the notion of absolute 


values. In his hands, intelligence means nothing more than 
political shrewdness. 

I have no intention of dwelling at great length on the essen 
tials of Han Fei Tzu’s political theory. In fact, there can be 
little room left for discussions about the law of nature and the 
essence of natural morality when human will and intelligence 
are made the supreme arbitrator of all human values. In a 
word, Han Fei Tzu’s positivist philosophy seems to start with 
the identification of law and command and end with the elimi 
nation from the field of legal philosophy altogether of the 
natural capability of the human person to do good. The main 
idea behind his theory is that by leaving no evil unforbidden 
and unpunished the weakness in human nature can be remedied; 
the secrets of man’s heart can be probed. However, the inade- 
quacy of Han Fei Tzu’s thought lies in its inability to solve the 
problem of the ultimate validity of law. His legalist theory is 


entirely useless when a vital issue is involved. A theory of law 


** Fung, Chinese Philosophy, op. cit., p. 320. 
Ibid., p. 323. °° Ibid., p. 326 
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which advocates the absolute power of the sovereign inevitably 
digs its own grave by opening the door to lawlessness. For, if 
law has no higher sanction than the will of the political sov- 
ereign, the idea of the supremacy of law falls to the ground. 
Examples of this kind were only too frequent in Han Fei Tzu’s 
own time. I submit the simple example of Han Fei Tzu him 
self. With his position on the supreme power of the state he 
is an absolute monarchist. However, he died under the very 
hands that created the first empire. In this case, it is apparent 
that for a ruler to substitute his caprice in place of reason and 
justice is to usurp the function of the law of nature and, in 
fact, condemn himself. This explains why legal positivism has 


never played a significant part in Chinese political history. 


V. Remarks 


Let us bring our discussion to a conclusion. If it is assumed 
that “the best description of natural law is that it provides a 
mean for the point of intersection between law and morals.” 
Mencius, who maintains that “ goodness alone is not sufficient 
for the exercise of government; laws alone cannot carry them- 
selves into practice,” "* marks actually the beginning of the 
stage of synthesis of law and morals in Chinese political science. 
In this respect, the development of Mencius’ legal philosophy 
may correspond, in some way, to that of Plato’s.** Like Plato, 
Mencius often reaffirms, in his early works, his preference for 


moral idealism, and later developed the idea of the “ cosmic 


spirit of moral courage” (Hao Jan Chih Ch‘t,), by which he 


‘A. P. d’Entréves, Natural Law (London, 1951) p. 116. 

*? Legge, The Mencius, op. cit., Bk. IV, 1, ch. 1, a. 3, p. 233. 

** J. Hall says in his “ Plato’s Legal Philosophy”: “In the early 
dialogues, Plato took a definite moral stand regarding the solution of 
these problems, affirming it in Apology, dramatizing it in Crito, and ex 
ploring it dialectically in Gorgias. In his maturity, the quest led to the 
metaphysical foundation of ethics and to the detailed application of his 
theories and to the systematic development of his theology.” Indiana Law 


Journal, XXXT (1956) 205 
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tried to establish a metaphysical or even a religious basis for 


* Although in his last phase of life, Men- 


his ethical theories.° 
cius did not, as Plato did, apply in a systematic way his lofty 
ideas to human activity, he never separated law from ethies. 
In fact, he discussed in a very detailed manner such matters as 
how to show respect for elders, how to honor teachers and 
parents, what clothes to wear for the funeral services, how to 
observe sacrifices, what the rule is for women, in short, “ public 


1.” °° They may seem unimportant or not 


manners in genera 
amenable to legal control, but to Mencius good morals should 
prevail in all cases where the common good is to be assured. 


As John C. H. Wu, my friend and my teacher, puts it: 


Good morals constitute an essential ingredient of the common good. 
In fact, public order and good morals are the twin motors of the legal 
mechanism. . . . Both of these norms are indicative of the common 
good, and therefore belong to the contribution of the natural law.°* 


In this regard, the contribution of the natural-law philosophy 


of Mencius to the later development of the Chinese legal con 


cepts can never be minimized.” 


Seton Hall University, 
Newark, New Jersey 


**Mencius stressed a passage in the Shih Ching: “ Always strive to 
accord with the will (of Heaven), so you be seeking for much happiness.’ 
Legge, The Mencius, op. cit., Bk. II, 1, ch, 4, a. 6, p. 171. 

°° For instance, regarding the rule for women Mencius said: “ At the 


marrying away of a daughter, her mother admonishes her, accompanying 
her to the door, and cautioning her in these words, ‘ You are going to your 
home. You must be respectful; you must be cautious. Do not disobey your 
husband.’ To look upon compliance as their correct course is the rule for 
women.” Ibid., Bk. III, 2, ch. 2, a. 2, p. 127. 

°* Fountain of Justice, op. cit., p. 35. 

** In the Chinese Civil Code promulgated in 1930 and 1931 and prevail 
ing in the whole of China until 1949, publie order and good morals appear 
almost always in pairs. A few samples will do. “A custom is applicable 
in civil matters only when it is not contrary to public order or good 


morals” (Art. 2). “ Liberty may not be restricted in a manner contrary 
to public order or good morals” (Art. 17). “A juristic act which is con 
trary to public order or good morals is void” (Art. 72). Cf. The Chinese 


Civil Code, trans. by Ching-lin Hsia (Shanghai, 1931) 


The Concept of Christianity in Hegel 
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W HEN, in the year 1770, George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 
was born in Stuttgart the Enlightenment had passed its 
zenith. Hume was to die in six years, Voltaire in eight. Hol- 
bach had “ unveiled Christianity ” three years previously and 
in the year of Hegel’s birth had “ systematized nature.” Bee- 
caria had instructed sociologists concerning Crimes and Punish- 
ments and the Wealth of Nations was soon to perform a similar 
service for economists. This had been an age of ineluctable 
natural law and of deified reason which had proclaimed the 
dawn of progress and humanitarianism. But its light had also 
risen upon the new romanticism. Herder and Goethe, Rousseau 
and Condorcet, Kant and Fichte had lived in the Enlighten- 
ment, but were not wholly of it. 

That the christological writings of Hegel, particularly his 
earlier and less familiar works, show these mingled strains of 
reason and romance marks him as a man of his age. Subjected 
as he was to the successive influences of the gymnasium of Stutt- 
gart and of the theological seminary at Tiibingen, he could 
scarcely have remained indifferent either to the classics or to 
religion. The antiquity which his earliest studies revealed to 
him fired his imagination and offset the opprobrium which the 
Enlightenment heaped upon the superstitions of the ancients. 
Religion, in one way or another, was to be a major preoccupa- 
tion throughout his life. 

Wegel’s first literary efforts were promising. The youth who 
wrote on the religion of the Greeks and Romans possessed some 


of the optimism of the wise men he described. They, he said, 
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thought the deity had endowed every man with means and energies 
sufficient for happiness, and that it had modelled the natures of things 
in such a way as to make it possible for true happiness to be obtained 


by wisdom and human goodness." 


Twenty-two years later, as rector of the Niirnberg Gymnasium, 
Hegel still thought of this ancient world as “the fairest that 
has ever been . . . the higher paradise where the human spirit 
emerges like a bride from her chamber, endowed with a fairer 
naturalness, with freedom, depth and serenity.” * Although 
Hegel’s “ Hellenism” was transmuted in time, its influence 
upon his thought persisted and in this early essay there are 
latent theological elements of great importance. 

Greek folk religion seemed to him in his youth to be com 
pounded of imagination, beauty and vibrant life; Christianity 
by contrast was coldly rational. He sensed already that the 
abstract and formal contributions of reason to human thought 
were useless unless transfigured by concrete, living reality. He 
failed to see that Catholic Christianity supplies precisely this 
reconcilation of apparent antinomies. As it was, the mind of 
the young philosopher was turning towards a humanist, na 
tional, emotional religion, with its accent on ethics rather than 
on dogma, its appeal to will rather than to intellect. At the 
same time the spirit of the Enlightenment breathed through the 
essay in its criticism of the anthropomorphism and over-cre- 


dulity of the Greeks, and in its warning to: 


Watch over our own opinions which have come to us from generation 


‘(Quoted by R. Kroner in his introduction to Hegel’s Early Theological 
1. T. M. Knox (Chicago, 1948). This work is cited here 


Writings, trans 
after as Knog. 

* Know, p. 325. J. Glenn Gray, Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal (New York, 1941) 
p. 17: The youth of Germany “ 
wisdom of the Enlightenment, and on the other the acceptance of the world 
as a place in which to perfect humility. ... In flight from the imported 
worldly doctrines of the Enlightenment and the religious heritage of 


scorned, on the one hand, the rationalistic 


medieval theology now grown inflexible, they sought a new basis of faith, 
a new mythology, a new vision.” 
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upon generation, [which] we must examine lest they be false or ouly 


half true.* 


The Religion of the Greeks and Romans has a further prog- 
nostic value. Its brief pages trace the progress of their folk 
religion from a superstitious worship to an enlightened religion 


of reason and virtue. In this conflict, and in the sense of tragedy 


and destiny which marked the early hellenie period of Hegel’s 


work, there is a foreshadowing of the dialectic which was to 
permeate his later thought when he faced the antinomies of 
which he was so acutely conscious.* 

At Stuttgart the intellectual emphasis had been varied; the 
theological seminary at Tiibingen, which Hegel entered in 1788, 
was dominated by philosophy and theology. Here was crystal- 
lized the interest in religious problems which bore its first fruit 
in Hegel’s early theological writings. The Critique of Pure 
Reason appeared during Hegel’s first year at Tiibingen, and two 
years later came the Critique of Practical Reason. The spirit 
of the latter is reflected in The life of Jesus which Hegel pub- 
lished shortly after the close of the Tiibingen period. This Jesus 


is a Kantian ethician who urges his disciples to: 


Act on the maxim which you can at the same time will to be the uni- 
versal law among men. This is the fundamental law of morality, the 


content of all legislation and of the sacred books of all nations.® 


There is no use in trying to bring prayers or ritual to bear 


upon the will of this deity; his will is affected only by law and 


Quoted by P. Asveld, La pensée religieuse du jeune Hegel (Louvain, 
1953) p. 23 

*P. Bertrand, “ Le sens du tragique et du destin dans le dialectique 
hégelienne,”” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, XXXX (1940) 171: 
Des ses premiers écrits la notion de Destin est inséparable pour lui de 
intuition du tragique, nourrie de l’expérience hellenique qu'il partagea 
avec Hiélderin. Et sous cette forme, & la source méme de la dialectique . 
elle a joué un role essentiel dans les écrits théologiques.” 

°* Know, p. 6. Cf. Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, transl. L. Beck 
(Chicago, 1949) p. 142: “So act that the maxim of your will could 


always hold at the same time as the principle of universal legislation 
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his pleasure is reserved for those who keep it.° This Christ is 


the personification of the ideal of virtue, at odds with the Jewish 


religiosity which was rooted, not in an inner compulsion, but 
in an external law. His death is the final act of a tragedy in 
which the religion of reason and morality is defeated by Jewish 
authority.’ The religion of Jesus is humane, nonecclesiastical, 
moral; it worships as the deity itself Pure Reason, free of limit 
or restriction. [t is Kantian, not Christian; it is rational in one 
sense, romantic in another. 

[n the earliest Hegelian religious essays certain concepts 
dominate. There are the antitheses between spontaneous and 
positive religion, between an inner imperative law and external 
commands, and between religions of ethical conduct and reli- 
vions of dogma. Hegel’s own predilection for free, spontaneous 
ethical systems is marked. But obviously Christianity as it was 
lived in eighteenth-century Germany was institutional, statu- 
tury, positive. The question was, how had it become so? Hegel 
attempted a reply to that query in The Positivity of the Chris 
tian Religion. It is in certain ways a terrible work to have 
ssued from the pen of a theological student. The first two 
parts, comprising 103 pages in Herman Nohl’s edition of //egels 
Theologische Jugendschriften, broke off abruptly and were com- 
pleted at a much later, but indeterminable, date. An analysis 
of the work reveals much about Hegel’s concept of Christianity. 

The thesis of the essay may be summarized briefly. The re 
ligion of the Jews had, by the time of Christ, become statutory 
and positive.” Jesus undertook to restore it to the level of mor- 


ality,” but his religion of virtue has degenerated into positivism 
£ 


Knox, Pp. » 

* Asveld, op. cit., p. 51. Cf. J. Wahl, La malheur de la conscience dans la 
philosophie de Hegel (Paris, 1929) p. 49: “ Le Jésus de Hegel est le frére 
d’Antigone proclamant des idées non écrites au-dessus des liens de la 
destinée, mais comme elle, il les domine.” 

p. 68 

* [bid., p. 69 
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as a result of a variety of historical factors. Hegel envisages 


the Jews as a people convinced that their religion and their 


polity alike have been given them directly by God himself. 


Unspéculative and uncritical, they had gradually confined all 
virtue to blind obedience to authoritarian commands, and were 
inaccessible to reason or to any claim except that of an au 
thority equal to that of the mosaic law. Into this “ life spent 
in a monkish preoccupation with petty mechanical, spiritless 
and trivial usages” *® Jesus entered, urging a free virtue, 
springing from man’s own being. 

Since the Jews were amenable only to the claims of au- 
thority, Jesus claimed Messiahship for himself. Upon the sup- 
position of his compatriots that he was the promised one, his 
whole influence rested.** As for himself: 

Iie may have been conscious of a tie between himself and God, or he 
may merely have held that the law hidden in our hearts was an imme- 
diate revelation of God, or a divine spark, and his certainty that he 
taught only what this law enjoined may have made him conscious of a 


correspondance between his teaching and the will of God.'? 


It was this central core of his teaching that Jesus wished his 
diseiples to believe, but as Hegel sees it: 

Miracles, loyally and faithfully accepted, became the basis of faith in 
the man who worked them and the grounds of his authority. This 
authority of his became the underlying principle of the obligation of 


morai action.’ 


This displacement of doctrines by miracles was not the work 

of Jesus, but of his disciples. Hegel grants that these early 

followers of Jesus were “ remarkable for their honesty, humility 

and friendliness, for their pluck and constancy in avowing their 

Master’s teaching.” '* He considers them, nonetheless, to have 

been narrow, prejudiced, lacking in spiritual energy and politi 
[hid 


Thid., p ] [bid., p. 79 
* [hid., p. 7! * Thid p. 
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cal interest. ‘l’o confide his teaching to a restricted number of 
men of this calibre was « tactical blunder on the part of Jesus 
which foredoomed his religion to spiritual bankruptey. 

In his whole treatment of the foundation of the Christian re- 
ligion, not only does Hegel fail to mention the divinity of 
Christ except as a vague bond between Jesus and the divinity, 
but he handles the Gospel narrative eclectically. St. John’s 
Gospel is accepted in its account of the Last Supper because 


Jesus “at the most important hour of his life spends his few 


remaining minutes commending love and toleration to his 


friends.” ** St. Mark’s Gospel is anathematized as “ positive’ 


because of its injunction: “Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be con 
demned.” ** At least so far as its earlier chapters are concerned, 
St. Luke’s Gospel also is unacceptable. To Hegel, Christ “ comes 
upon the scene all at once with a young man’s joyful hope and 
and undoubting contidence of success.” “’ There is no indication 
given by Hegel why some passages are unimpeachable while 
others are spurious. There is simply an arbitrary eclecticism 
which rejects what fails to corroborate the thesis of the moment. 


Once Hegel has argued by the use of a truncated Gospel that 


Christ is a purely human and not too prudent ethical teacher 


who did not intend to found a positive sect, he proceeds to an 
analysis of ecclesiastical development after the Ascension. The 
vradual metamorphosis of the Christian religion from a natural 
ethical system to its eighteenth century positivity occurred, says 
Hegel, “‘ not always determined by knowledge, moderation and 
reason.” ** In fact he holds that “ even in the original reception 
of Christianity what was operative was not simply a pure love 
of truth, but at least to some extent very mixed motives, very 


unholy considerations, impure passions, and spiritual needs 


Ibid., p. 84. Cf. St. Mark, XVI, 15-1% 'T [hid., p. 179. 
Thid., p. 83 18 Jbid.. p. 72. 
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often grounded solely in superstition.” ** The changes are rung 


upon this theme with considerable virtuosity. The attacks that 


Hegel makes on Christianity are not new and original, but 


they are unqualified. Hegel pictures a slow transition of Jesus’ 
individual religion into a sect and finally into a state. A few 
examples are pertinent and will indicate the tenor of the whole. 

Hegel, having by his denial of divinity to Christ removed the 
rational grounds for the acceptance of Christian beliefs, assumes 
throughout his essay that the yoke of faith is an intolerable 


burden. In his view, “ when we attempt to make a proselyte, 
our secret reason is often our resentment that another should 
be free from chains which we carry ourselves and which we 
lack the strength to loose.” *’ Once the proselyte has entered 
the Christian society, he has “ assumed the duty of accepting 
this truth independently, and even in contradiction, of rea 
son.’ ** He admits a relative intellectual freedom in Protes 
tants, but warns that “the Catholic Church keeps watch over 
the minutest details of opinion.” ** This dominance of the indi 
vidual by organized religion extends to moral action. “ Origin 
ally, everyone was free to choose a friend whom he respected 
and to make him the confidant of his secrets and his faults, but 
instead of this the rulers of the spiritual state now arranged 
that these confessors should be officials to whom everyone must 
have recourse.” ** To complete this picture, Hegel describes 
‘the surveillance of Christian morality” as the chief aim of 
the churches and asserts that the list of punishments in canon 
law is endless.** 

While Hegel grants that certain “ characteristics are expe 
dient, appropriate and permissible in a small society of sec 
tarian believers,” *° he holds them to be inappropriate, if not 
actually evil, once the sect has grown into a widely organized 

Thid. 

*° Ibid., p. 94 Ibid., p. 104 


Ibid., p. 100 Thid. 
'Thid., p. 117. Thid., p. 86 
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state. Among these characteristics he lists the common owner- 
ship of goods, equality, the rite of the Eucharist, and expan- 
sionist zeal. Each has degenerated in some way. Community 
of goods was abandoned as impracticable, and even detrimental 
to the spread of Christianity, but for it was substituted volun- 


tary contributions, profitable to the priests. 


In the Catholic Church this enrichment of monasteries, priests and 
churches has persisted, little is distributed to the poor, and this little in 
such a way that beggars subsist on it, and by an unnatural perversion 
of things the idle vagrant who spends the night in the streets is better 
off in many places than the industrious craftsman. In the Protestant 
Church the offering of butter and eggs is given as to a friend if he 
acquires the affection of his flock, and is given voluntarily, not as a 


means of buying a place in heaven.*® 


Similarly, the equality which was a principle among the early 


Christians has degenerated into a purely theoretical topie for 


sermons, “not to be taken au pied de la lettre, and only in 


27 


heaven will it be found literally applied.’ Eternal rewards 
have likewise been a chimera which the Church has used to 
teach men “to despise civil and political freedom as dung in 
comparison with heavenly blessings.” ** The zeal of believers to 
spread their faith and to secure its blessings to other men is a 


sort of defense mechanism.” 


The individual holds his positive faith with all the more conviction the 
more people he has convinced, or can convince, of it. Faith in virtue 
is supported by the sense of virtue’s inevitability, the sense that it is 
one with one’s own innermost self. But in the case of any article of 
positive faith, the believer strives to banish his own sense that it may 
still admit of doubts, ... and he does this by trying to collect as many 


people as possible under the banner of his positive faith.** 


Hegel’s treatment of the transformation of the Eucharistic 


rite reflects one of the basie doctrines of Protestantism. He 


*° Ibid., p. 88. ** Ibid., p. 138 
27 Tbid., p. 89. 2° Thid., p. 93 
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finds that the last conversations of Jesus with his disciples 
about submission to fate, the consciousness of virtue, and the 
love of mankind are truly sublime. He is touched by the exhor- 
tation of the Master that: 


When, their duties done, they refresh themselves with a friendly meal, 
whether religious or other, (they should) remember him, their true 
friend and teacher who will then be no longer in their midst; whenever 
they enjoyed bread and wine they were to be reminded of his body 
sacrificed, and his blood shed, for the truth. ... This human request 
of a friend in taking leave of his friends was soon transformed by the 
Christians, once they had become a sect, into a command equivalent to 


a divine ordinance.*® 


But in practice, Hegel finds, the rite enabled the poor to eat 
their bread in idleness, until gradually ritual, spiritual and 


“ and 


mystical elements entirely replaced bodily satisfactions, 
ocial intercourse, mutual opening and stimulation of hearts, 
are no longer considered as of any account in such sublime 
enjoyment.” 

There are in The Positivity of the Chrisiian Religion certain 
passages of interest, such as the comparison between morality 
and legality,”* the discussion of Church-State relation,” of estab- 


lishments of religion,** and of the rights of the needy as indi- 


viduals and as citizens to the help of the wealthy.” Sut these 


passages are incidental to the essay’s main thesis. From a read- 
ing of me may reach certain conclusions about Hegel’s con- 
cept of Christianity at this early stage of his intellectual 
development. 

The denial of the divinity of Christ, in any sense of that term 
acceptable to Catholic Christians, is patent. Hegel depicts the 
founder of Christianity as a well-meaning moral teacher who 
vet blundered so egregiously that the very means he chose to 

Ibid., p. 90 ** [bid., p. 108 ff 


Thid., p. 91 *4 Tbid., p. 112. 
* Tbid., p. 101 ** Ibid., p. 96. 
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attain his end frustrated his truest purposes. For frustration, 


Hegel had all the contempt of “the enlightened,” untinged by 
6 


any romantic appreciation of “the glory of the conquered.” * 


His ideal of the religion founded by Christ is here revealed as 
humanistic, national, poetic and imaginative. As Hegel sees it, 
primitive Christianity, under the impact of conflicting human 
passions, had evolved into a cold, authoritarian, “ positive ” 
system. Hegel desired a religion of beauty, of virtue, and of 
freedom—and in this he is romantic. But he will see no beauty, 
pursue no virtue and enjoy no freedom which transcends the 
narrow horizons of finite reason—and in this he reveals the 
rationalist. 

The Positivily of the Christian Religion breaks off abruptly 
and leaves the reader with the conclusion that Christianity has 
failed, and with the suspicion that little, if anything, can be 
done about it. To Hegel, the romanticist, this would have been 
intolerable, and he did not lull himself into insensibility. He 
was already haunted by the passion for unity and convinced 
that somehow “ community ” is attainable.** The study of the 
folk religion of Greece had enamored him of beauty; his study 
of Kant and his own reflection upon the Christian religion had 
emphasized morality. Was a synthesis possible? Was ultimate 
truth moral truth? And if so, where is it to be found? The 
search for solutions to these problems resulted in Hegel’s next 
theological work, The Spirit of Christianity. In it are found 
elements which will later be compounded into his mature phi 
losophy of religion. 


At first sight the essay scems to cover the same ground as its 


°° Friedrich Engel-Janosi, “ Hegel,” in The Growth of German His 
toricism (Baltimore, 1944) p. 49: “non-success means non-existence for 
individuals as well as for nations: ‘wasted energy of God!’ Here, of 
course. we have a basic contrast to the Romantic delight in a tragic 
Hamlet-like existence.” 

*7 [bid., p. 41; Know, p. 15. Cf. P. Ortegat, La Philosophie de la Religion 
(Louvain, 1948) II, 200: “Ce qui le hante c’est la passion de l’unité,” 
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predecessor, but closer study points up developments in Hegel’s 
thought, and a subtle transformation of spirit. The first sec- 
tion deals again with Judaism. There are two aspects of his 
thought in this connection which foreshadow his later theories. 
The first of these is his concept of God as Absolute Spirit. Here, 
Hegel contends that the Jews brought unity into postdiluvial 
disorder by subjecting themselves to God. Now in Hegel’s phi- 
losophy, things are mastered only by thought. The Jews, there- 
fore, in developing the idea of God as master of all things, and 
thus as a conscious subject or thinker, moved towards the con- 
ception of God as spirit.*° Hegel himself, for the moment, finds 
this spirit jealous “in his horrible claim that he alone was 
God and that this nation was the only one to have a God.” * 
He might rejoice that the children of Abraham knew God as a 
spirit, but he still wanted them to recognize the Lares of their 
neighbors; spirit was not yet one. 

In the exposition of the Judaie subjection to God, and recur- 
rently through the essay, the triadic formula is involved.* 
Abraham, wandering in loveless isolation, is set against the 
whole world as opposite, and through God alone is Abraham 
linked, mediately to the world.“ In similar fashion, Joseph is 
set over against all Egyptians, and both Joseph and the Egyp- 
tians are held to have the same relation to Pharaoh as all things 
to God.“ Again, when Moses had liberated his people from 

* Knog, p. 123. 

** Ibid., p. 188. 

*° E. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949) p. 147: “ He 
had seen a decisive token of the metaphysical genius which permeated his 
mother tongue in the fact that the same German verb, aufheben (to sub 
late), indifferently means ‘ to suppress’ and ‘ to preserve.’ And this indeed 
has done wonders in Hegel’s own philosophy, in which contradictions could 
Cf. J. Hyppolite, 
“Les travaux de la jeunesse de Hegel,” Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale XXXX (1935) 403; B. Croce, What is Living and What is Dead of 
the Philosophy of Hegel (London, 1915) p. 21; W. Kent, “ Hegel and the 


Schoolmen,” American Quarterly Review, XXVIII (1903) 116. 
** Know, p. 187 ** Tbid., p. 188. 
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the Egyptians, “the antitheses are the Jewish nation on the 
one hand and, on the other, the world and all the rest of the 
human race. The synthesis is the infinite Object, the sum of all 
truth and relations, which is thus strictly the sole infinite Sub- 
ject.” * The dialectic here does not so much involve a recon- 
ciliation of opposites as subjection of two opposites to a superior 
power. 
God Pharaoh 


\ 


Abraham opposes World Joseph opposes Egypt 


Infinite Subject 


Jews > oppose <— All Others 


Nor is it true here, as it is later in the Logic, that “ at least 
the first and third category in each triad may be looked on as 
the definition of the Absolute, or as the metaphysical definition 
of God, while the second is the definition of the finite.” ** Such 


is the case, for example, with the triad: 


Becoming 


seing - Non-Being 


however much the Christian mind may revolt at the thought of 
becoming as a definition of God. In any case the triadic formula 
has appeared in this early work of Hegel, though it will be 
modified considerably before it reaches its final form.* 
3efore proceeding to an analysis of the more pertinent sec- 

tions of The Spirit of Christianily, it is well to remark on a 
few of Hegel’s ideas about the Jews. ‘The venom which, in The 
Positivity of the Christian Religion, was reserved for Chris 
tianity has here been transferred to Judaism. Hegel finds the 

Tbid., p. 191. 

**G. W. F. Hegel, Logic, tranl. Wallace (Oxford, 1892) p. 156 


** William James, “ Hegel and his Method,” The Hibbert Journal, VII 
(1908) 63. 
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Jews slavishly dependent,** merciless in power,’ craven in 
defeat,“* thoroughly passive but possessed of a genius for 
hatred.” He summarizes as follows: 

The great tragedy of the Jewish people is no Greek tragedy; it can 
arouse neither pity nor terror, for both of these arise only out of the 
fate which follows upon the inevitable slip of a beautiful character; 
it ean arouse horror alone. The fate of the Jewish people is the fate 
of Macbeth who stepped out of nature itself, clung to alien beings, and 
so in their service had to trample and slay everything holy in human 


nature, had at last to be forsaken by his gods (since these were mere 


objects and he their slave) and be dashed to pieces on his faith alone.” 


The second, and most interesting, part of The Spirit of Chris- 
fianity is concerned chiefly with contrasts between the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Mosaie Law, and the ethics of Kant. Here 
Jesus, as in the earlier works, is aligned against the whole 
Jewish system. He is a great moral teacher, but still not divine 
in any truly Christian sense. There is, however, a difference 
in the concept of morality. Kant, whose ethics Hegel had here 
tofore accepted, held the moral law to be the law of man’s own 
reason. Freedom in his thought lay in subjection to the de- 
mands of reason,”* as opposed to the tyranny of passion or of 
any positive law not deducible from reason. For Kant, as for 
most men im via, the duality between reason and passion is 
never synthesized. The interesting thing about Hegel’s essay 
is that he makes a definite attempt to attain such a synthesis. 
As a true romanticist he does this by love. 

In this analysis of Christian moral principles the method is, 
again, that of the triadie formula, but in yet another variation. 
Hlegel opposes law or duty, which are universal and which he 
regards as subject, to inclination, which is particular and which 
he regards as object. The fulfillment of the law or of the duty 

** Know, p. 193 ** Ibid., p. 194. 


Tbid., p. 188. °° [bid., p. 204. 
** Tbid., p. 202 ** Kant, op. cit., p. 102 
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ends the opposition and annuls the law as law, or the duty as 
duty. The law loses its universality and the inclination loses 
its particularity ; subject no longer opposes object. Love synthe- 
sizes the oppositions: “ Love is an ‘ is,’ which expressed as con- 
cept, as law, is of necessity congruent with the law, that is with 
itself, or (expressed) as reality, as inclination opposed to the 
concept, is likewise congruent with itself, with inclination.” *° 
Hegel then applies these principles to the various commands of 


the Sermon on the Mount,” 


in a way which may be clarified by 
the following diagrams. 
Love — “Is” Love — “Is” 


4 \ 


LAW or Duty — INCLINATION LAW Crreist’s COMMAND 
UNIVERSAL PARTICULAR ‘THOU SHALT Nor KIL! Be RECONCILED 
SUBJECT Opsecr Aw Eye For Aw Eyt Resist Nor Evi 


Law’s fulfillment ends opposi 


tion, annuls law as law, fuses Fulfillment of Xt.’s command ends oppo 
subject and object. sition, annuls law as law. 

Law and Inclination are one Law and Command are one—Love 
Love. 


In the concluding paragraph of this section Hegel contrasts 
the sublime moral teaching of Christ, with its extinction of law 
and duty in love, and John the Baptist’s exhortation to specific 
virtues, whose spirit and all-pervasive soul, says Hegel omni- 
sciently, had not entered John’s consciousness. The roman- 
ticist’s instinct for unity is here, fusing all commands into the 
one law of love. However Hegel had not here uttered his last 
word, either about law or about love. He introduces the next 
section of the essay by a reflection on morality. The “ positive ” 
man makes perfection consist in the fulfillment of certain posi- 
tive commands, the rendering of certain prescribed services. 


Every action outside of this clearly delineated sphere possesses 


** Know, p. 215 


5. 
** Ibid., pp. 215-223 
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a certain neutrality of character with which some measure of 
immorality is necessarily linked, “ because the agent’s specific 
positive service has a limit which he cannot transcend, and hence 
beyond it he is immoral.” ”* 

It is possible on these grounds for a man to be at once virtu 
ous and vicious. But, continues Hegel, if “ subjectivity ” be- 
comes the norm, instead of “ positivity,” a man “ has barriers 
only where he erects them himself, and his virtues are deter- 


minacies which he fixes himself.” °° In this ease, if virtue is 


actual, vice is only possible, and vice versa. In this exposition 


Hegel fails to explain how we can be sure that the barriers 


which a man erects for himself will not be even more restricted 
than those set up by positive precept. If they are, there will 
be the same neutral zone of action, and the same, or a greater, 
measure of immorality. He draws no distinction to show that 
while a man may be virtuous and vicious at one and the same 
time, it is with respect to different actions and habits. 

Hegel, in the passages just considered, has been dealing with 
the opposition between law and inclination, and with the fusion 
of the two opposites in love. This fusion is possible because 
law is opposed to love, not in content, but in form. The form 
of law vanishes when law is synthesized, and its content is sub- 
sumed in love. This is to assume, gratuitously, that law and 
inclination cannot coincide, a possibility which Hegel does not 
diseuss. He does consider the question of penal justice and 
asks whether law can, in this form, be superseded by love. In 
this case not only the form of law, but its content, punishment, 
would be superseded. With this problem Hegel faces the whole 
question of redemption, and in his solution we shall see his con- 
cept of Christianity at its starkest. 

There is opposition, this time unresolved, between law and 


the trespasser, who by his deed has annulled the content of the 


** Ibid., p 
lhid 
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law. The form of that law, its universality, persists and clings 


to the deed, conferring upon it a sort of universality which 


deprives its perpetrator, in concept, of the right which his own 
deed has cancelled. But the right which has been forfeited in 
concept must be exacted in reality, by the executor of the law, 
in whom justice is merely contingent. The judge can pardon, 
but if he does, justice is not satisfied. Justice is universal, and 
it demands that the individual, the trespasser, be sacrificed to 
it. To Hegel’s mind, therefore, vicarious atonement is impos 
sible. The one who atones for the many is their universal, their 
concept, while law is only law as being opposed to the particular, 
the individual trespasser. If law is to endure, the individual 
must atone as individual. Redemption in the Christian sense 
is impossible. 

Even when the individual has been punished, and law vindi- 
cated, the trespasser is yet unreconciled. Law is still there as 
an enemy, and an enemy within the gates, for conscience makes 
him aware of himself as trespasser and this reality which is 
himself is in contradiction to the law. In such straits a man 
may throw himself upon the executor of abstract justice. He 


does not deny his own transgressions, but he has “ the dishonest 
wish that his transgression may be denied by goodness itself, 
and he finds consolation in the thought, in the untrue idea, 
which another may frame of him.” *’ Such dishonesty can 
eventuate in no return to unity of consciousness, no cancellation 
of punishment, no safety from the threatening law, no surcease 
of conscience. The guilty man would seem to have reached an 
impasse. 

Hegel discovers an exit, but its posts and lintels are not built 
of Christian principles, however much they may have in com 
mon with romanticism. His thought is obscure but it may 
perhaps be clarified by a preliminary diagram. 

Thid 

* [bid., p. 228 
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No RECONCILIATION 
PoOssIBLE 


\ 
\ 


LAW opposes TRESPASS 


Universal in Content Particular in Content 
Universal in Form Particular in Form 


There can be no reconciliation between trespass and offended 
law since there is nothing above law which could effect a syn- 
thesis; God is but execu‘: *, not author, of law in Hegel’s view. 
He sees the content of the law as particularized, and therefore 
annulled by the trespass, and he finds the process to be irre- 
versible since a deed cannot be undone. Punishment, therefore, 
in some form must remain forever. 

In thus rejecting the idea of God as the source of law, and 
therefore as superior to it, and in refusing to admit the pos- 
sibility of real atonement, Hegel has rejected the grounds both 
of Christian morality and of Christian faith and hope. Some- 
what in the spirit of Kant’s effort to re-establish in his second 
Kritik what he had destroyed in the first, Hegel next tries to 
recover his ground. He proposes to view the moral universe, 
not in the orbit of real events, but in the orbit of life, which is, 
for him, the order of the concept. In this view he sees two 


forces, initially unopposed—fate and man. 


LIFE 


\ 
\ 
\ ets 
sets penalty 
FATE MAN AS TATE —— ——» MAN AS 
LIVING TRESPASSER 


There is no opposition until man Man’s attack on Life cannot annul 
attacks Life; then opposition, Fate, it, but does transform it into an ac- 
becomes operative as punishment. tualizer of Fate which now punishes. 


The deed that attacks life has itself set up fate as punitive 


law. In this fate man is confronted with an alien force; he is 
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confronted with life-made-hostile, but still one with his own 
life. So when he supplicates fate, he is not appealing to a Lord, 
but reverting to and reapproaching himself. This sensing of 
life-as-universal is love, and in love fate is reconciled. The 
process is reversed, “ and the deed remains at most a soulless 
carcass lying in the charnel house of actualities, in memories.” * 

Hegel further develops his idea of punishment as fate, and 
in so doing sounds still sharper dissonances between his thought 
and the Christian mind. Fate becomes operative as soon as 
life is injured. “ It is roused even by guilt without crime. . . 
but the honor of the pure soul is all the greater the more con- 
sciously it has done injury to life in order to maintain the 
supreme values, while a trespass is all the blacker, the more 


‘This is intoler- 


consciously the impure soul has injured life. 
able confusion of guilt and innocence. It also involves a con- 
tradiction on Hegel’s own terms. He had posited as desirable a 
moral situation in which “ subjectivity ” becomes the norm and 
man himself erects barriers within which morality shall be con 

tained.” Yet here he sets up a far more rigorous norm, the 
“taking of life’ in the very broad sense in which he has inte1 

preted “ life.” He now attaches guilt and punishment to actions 
which by his previous standards may very well have been per 
fectly moral. In this Hegel himself has become “ positive,”’ 
and at the same time this guilty innocence, or innocent guilt, 
has overtones of romantic tragedy which reach a crescendo as 
the essay approaches its conclusion. 

The essence of fate in this context is that it is not roused by 
another’s deed, but by a man’s reaction of submission or resist- 
ance to that deed. It makes no difference which reaction occurs. 
Fate is always in a man’s own hands. Passive submission 
deliberately renounces what another has assailed, and so its 

[bid., pp. 230-232. 


Ibid., pp. 232-233 


*° [bid., p. 225. 
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loss is rooted in itself. Courage recognizes the danger and con- 


sciously assumes responsibility for it, and so its fate, too, is of 


61 


its own choosing.” Hegel seems to have a predilection for sub- 


mission. He coneludes his eulogy of those who do not resist by 


attributing such a sentiment as the basis for Christ’s command 
to leave father, mother and all things (Luke, xiv, 26) and to 
vive cloak as well as coat to him who asks ( Matt. v, 40). Which- 
ever course is chosen, if life, in the broad Hegelian sense, is 
injured, fate as punishment becomes operative. A man may 
turn fate aside by surrendering his right and by clinging to love. 
Then, if his unhappiness becomes too great, he may withdraw 
himself into the void. “ Life has become untrue to him, not he 
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to life. He has fled from life but done no injury to it.’ 
After this digression on fate and innocence, Hegel returns 
to the problems of just punishment and the reconciliation of the 


trespasser. He summarizes his own position thus: 


Even in the hostility of fate a man has a sense of just punishment; 
but since the hostility is not grounded in an alien law superior to man, 
since on the contrary it is from him that the law and right of fate arise, 
a return is possible to the original situation, to wholeness. For the 
sinner is more than a sin existent, a trespass possessed of personality ; 
he is a man, trespass and fate are in him. He can return to himself 
again, and, if he does so, then fate and trespass are under him, The 
elements of reality are dissolved; spirit and body are severed; the deed 
still subsists, but only as something past, as a fragment, as a corpse. 

In love, life has found love once more. Between sin and its forgive 
ness there is as little place for an alien thing as there is between sin 
and punishment. Life has severed itself from itself and united itself 


again.,' 


To support his position Hegel adduces the teaching of Christ, 
who “ found within nature (i. e. in life) the connection between 


sin and the forgiveness of sins, between estrangement from God 


* Tbid., p. 234. 
62 Thid Pp 236 
** Thid., pp. 238-239 
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and reconciliation with him.” He refers at some length to 


£ 


the forgiveness of Mary Magdalen (Luke vii, 44-47) and to 


Peter’s recognition of the divinity (Matt. xvi, 16-19) which 


proved that “ he had a sense of the whole depth of man because 


he had been able to take a man as a son of God.” ” To Hegel’s 
mind the important thing is that if Peter could recognize the 
divine in one man, he would be able to recognize whether the 
evil deeds of other men had “ perished” in love, or whether 
guilt and fate still subsisted in them. Peter would not loose or 
bind. He would merely declare that man himself had loosed or 
failed to loose his own bonds. 

With such a doctrine Hegel has struck at the root of the Chris- 
tian concepts of sin, redemption and sacrament. He strikes 
again in his treatment of the new commandment,” and, as in the 
earlier essay, in his idea of the Eucharist.*° He sums up and 
synthesizes all his attacks in the fourth section of The Spirit of 
Christianity in which he interprets the Joannine teaching on 
the divinity of Christ. Hegel begins by an analysis of the proto 
evangelium, using his own translation from the Greek text, and 
thereby raising several questions beyond the scope of this paper. 
What is pertinent here is the decision he reaches concerning the 


meaning of the term “ divinity” as used of Christ. A considera- 


tion of the relation of the Father to the Son concludes: 


Father and Son are simply modifications of the same life, not oppo- 
site essences, not a plurality of absolute substantialities. Thus the Son 
of God is the same essence as the Father, and yet for every act of 
reflective thinking, though only for such thinking, he is a separate 


essence.** 


But essences are either mutable or immutable. If mutable, 

then we have no basis for any natural science founded on the 

constant natures of material realities. In the last analysis we 
* Ibid., p. 239. Ibid., pp. 248-252 


Ibid., p. 242 ** Thid., p. 260. 
** Ibid., p. 246. 
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are reduced to irrationalism and scepticism. If essences are 
immutable, then the divine essence cannot for some operations 
be one, and for reflective thinking plural. The illustration which 
Hegel uses but deepens the obscurity: 

A tree which has three branches makes up with them but one tree; but 
every ‘son’ of the tree, every branch (and also its other ‘ children,’ 


leaves and blossoms) is also a tree.*® 


It is impossible to determine whether Hegel conceived of 


lather and Son as one essence or two, and his conception of the 


divinity of Christ is equally elusive. The relationship of Jesus 


to God as son to father can be grasped only by faith, Hegel 


70 
asserts. 


Dut in the next paragraph, after referring to Peter's 


confession (Matt. xvi, 13) he insists that: 


no revelation is required for the mere apprehension of the divine 
nature ... children are taught to infer from miracles, ete. that Jesus 
is God. Learning like this, the reception of the faith, cannot be called 
a divine revelation; command and the cane will produce it.”! 
‘The meaning of Christ’s words to Peter is that the “ divine ” 
in the son of Jona had recognized the “ divine” in the son of 
God, and Peter had grasped Christ’s essence because that essence 
is similar to his own.’ 

Thus Hegel holds that we grasp the essence of Jesus by faith, 
a faith which does not require miracles or revelation, but which 
is the intuitive reaction between the divine in Jesus and the 
divine in man. Lest we take the term “ divine” here anal 


gously Heg | adds 


All thought of a difference in essence between Jesus and those in whom 


faith in him has come to life, in whom the divine is present, must be 


** Ibid., p. 261 

p. 266 

[bid., p. 267 

2] Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (Boston, 1892) p. 1435 
H. Neil, De la médiation dans la philosophie de Hegel (Paris, 1945) p. 36. 
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eliminated . . . however vigorously (Jesus) makes himself an indi- 
vidual in contrast with the Jewish spirit, he equally vigorously annuls 
all divine personality, divine individuality, in talking to his friends; 


with them he will be simply one, and they in him are to be one."* 


In support of this position Hegel adduces the Gospels. ‘The 
unity of two or three gathered together (Matt. xviii, 20), of 
husband and wife (Matt. xix, 5), the coming of the Comforter 
(John xiv, 16), the sin against the Spirit (Matt xii, 51); these 


and other texts are interpreted in the sense necessitated by 


Hegel’s theory, his concept of the Kingdom of God.™ 


The fourth and last section of Hegel’s essay on The Spirit of 


Christianily treats of the fate of Jesus and of his Church. 


5 


Christ is described as a teacher embittered by failure,”® isolating 


himself lest “ his own beauty, his connection with the divine, 


‘ 


be sacrificed,” ** and founding a group whose essence was “ sepa- 


ration from men and love for one another... (but) love in this 


context could not and was not supposed to be a union of indi- 


17 


vidualities ; it was a union in God, and in God only.”  Gradu- 


ally this love became something “ positive,” and continually 
coincided with and was sullied by contact with the fate of the 
world. In this lies tragedy. The core thought of this essay is 
that Christ had preached a redemption and inculeated an ethics 
of love whose purpose was to synthesize the opposition between 
duty and inclination, so that man might be one with himself, 
and then to unite man with man, and all with the One. If love 
fails, then all is lost. The concluding passages of the essay 
are overshadowed by this failure, and by the assertion, which to 
Ilegel spells tragedy, that it is the fate of Christianity that 

7? Know, p. 269, also p. 271: “Thus specifically did Jesus declare him 
self against personality, against the view that his essence possessed indi- 
viduality opposed to that of those who had attained the culmination of 
friendship with him.” 

** [bid., pp. 270-277. Cf. Royce, op. cit., p. 145 

Knog, pp. 282-283 

* Thid., p. 285 

Ibid., p. 287 
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‘“ Church and State, worship and life, piety and virtue, spiritual 


78 


and worldly action, can never dissolve into one.” 

A retrospective survey of these three early theological works 
of Hegel brings into relief certain basic elements of his thought. 
l'rom the very outset he was preoccupied by the desire for unity 
and for one all-inclusive solution for the problem of the real 
universe around him. The religion of the Greeks offered him 
immanent beauty, Judaism submission to a transcendent God, 
Kantianism the morality of the categorical imperative, and 
Christianity love. But when all was said, unity was still to seek. 

Only after the experimentation of these early works did 
[legel evolve the system of the Eneyclopedia. His later thought, 
us a whole, is not pertinent here, but a brief exposition of the 
idea of religion as it appears in the mature work, will bring 
out the fact that the essays of the Tiibingen and Bern periods 
prepared the way for the writings on which Hegel’s fame chiefly 
rests. Ilis preoceupation was with the perennial problem of the 
philosopher, the reconciliation of opposites. At some point of 
his intellectual development he had, in Benedetto Croce’s words, 


uttered : 


his shout of jubilation, the ery of the discoverer, the Eureka, his prin- 
ciple of solution of the problem of opposites. ... The opposites are 
not illusory, neither is unity illusory. The oposites are opposed to 
one another, but they are not opposed to unity. For true and concrete 
unity is nothing but the unity or synthesis of opposites. It is not 
immobility, it is movement. It is not fixity, but development. The philo- 
ophie concept is a concrete universal and therefore a thinking of reality 


as at once united and divided.*® 


According to this principle the Encyclopedia was constructed, 
with its almost flawless succession of triads, culminating in the 
Absolute Spirit. In the course of this process, concept is gradu- 


ally transformed into reality, the potential unity of subject and 


Thid., 301 


* Croce 
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object becomes ever more actualized. Little by little the dis- 
parateness of concept and reality is reduced until at length 
there is the perfect coincidence of the idea and the real which 
is the mark of the infinite.*° 

The final stage of this evolution is the work of art and re- 
ligion, and of the philosophy which synthesizes them and 
through which at length the process is consummated in the 
perfect apprehension of the Absolute by the human mind. It 
is always the Absolute that the mind apprehends as content, but 
the Absolute may be known under varied forms and grasped by 
varied cognitive processes, At first the Absolute appears as 
sense objects; but this involves contradiction, for the Absolute 
is spirit, and sense forms are inadequate to its expression. ‘There 
is a perpetual conflict between the Spirit which must be revealed 
and the rebellious matter through whose medium revelation 
must occur. At best, art can express the Absolute only sym- 
bolically; it cannot penetrate its essence. 

Religion can proceed further, although for Hegel it is but 
the intermediate stage between art and philosophy. Religion 
grasps the Absolute as Vorstellung, which, pictorial though it is, 
has yet a universal significance. It is a pure thought or universal, 
clothed however in sensuous imagery. It is a figurative bodying forth 
of some rational truth. Thus the popular idea of the creation of the 
world is a Vorstellung. The Philosophical truth which it stands for is 


that Idea puts itself forth into externality and otherness and becomes 
the world.*! 


Granted the natural character of the christology of Hegel’s 
works, it is not difficult to divine the nature of its full flowering. 
We find no Christian dogmatics, but a sort of eighteenth-cen- 


tury gnosticism. The Trinity is the dialectic of the Absolute 


Mind, Christ is the concept or abstract synthesis, the Holy Ghost 


*° A. Pringle-Pattison, Hegélianism and Personality (Edinburgh, 1893) 
p. 164. Ortegat, op. cit., pp. 212-214. 
W. Stace, The Philosophy of Hegel (London, 1924) p. 486. 
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is the spirit of “community.” As a modern thinker has sum- 
marized it: “God became man so that the philosopher may 
become god, or to use Hegelian phraseology, a representation of 
objective truth, of absolute being, of self-conscious idea.” * The 
Redemption has become a battle of concepts, infallibly recon- 
ciled in the mind. But the mind triumphs in a void and is 
sovereign only over unreality. 

To Hegel’s mind, of course, the case was otherwise. For him 
the rise of mind to the Absolute, through the mediation of finite 
spirit, culminated in philosophy. The Vorstellung which had 
invested logical relations with the form of contingency, has been 
stripped off, and nothing but pure thought is left, absolute con- 
tent in the absolute form. Religion has negated art, and both, 
as contradictory abstractions, have been synthesized by the 
absolute philosophy, the crown and complement of all human 
thought. But, as Benedetto Croce asks, “ who could ever per- 
suade himself that religion is the not-being of art, and that art 
and religion are two abstractions which possess truth only in 
philosophy ¢” ** It is understandable that Croce should find that 


Hegelianism is the only philosophy that is “ radically irre- 


ligious, because it is not content to oppose itself to religion, or 


to range it alongside of itself, but it resolves religion into itself, 


84 


and substitutes itself for it. Or, to allow Hegel to sum it 


up for himself: “ With absolute knowledge, then, spirit has 


wound up the process of its embodiment ... (it) has attained 
the pure element of existence.” * 


This is a far ery from the humanistic, national, emotional re- 


**K. Reinhardt, “A Cleavage of Minds,” Commenweal (Oct. 2, 1936) 
524. 

** Croce, op. cit., p. 60. E, Shanahan, “ Putting an End to Scepticism,” 
The Catholic World, CII (1916) 628. 

** Croce, op. cit., p. 70. Cf. J. Collins, “The Absolute and the Relative 
as a Problem of Modern Philosophy,” Proceedings of the American Catho 
lic Philosophical Association, XXII (1947) 92. 

*G. W. F. Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, transl. Baillie (New York, 


1931) pp. 804 and 797 
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igion of the early essay on The Religion of the Greeks and 

lig f tl g 

tomans. Nor is this the virtue religion o 1e Kantian period. 

Roma N this tl t lig f the Kant ] ] 

Law and judge, guilty and innocent have all been merged into 
juage, 


the Absolute. Yet step by step the system has developed, almost 


by a process of elimination, and by the progressive subsumption 


of triad after triad until the real and the conceptual have be- 
come indistinguishable. In the course of development the Christ 
of The Positiwity of the Christian Religion and The Spirit of 
Christianity, the historical Jesus, has been subordinated to the 
metaphysical Christ-Idea, which is but the incorporeal image of 
God, the spiritual idea of Being. The concept of Christ, and 
therefore of Christianity has been merged unrecognizably with 
the concept of the Absolute. The real Christ and the real Chris- 


‘ 


tianity, as far as Hegel is concerned, have been “ subsumed ” 


out of existence. 
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Nature—A Purposive Agent 
by John J. Warren 


INTRODUCTION 

t. The Problem 
NYHOSE WHO FOLLOWED long custom and called this organiza- 
tion of life (system-forming character of vital phenomena) ‘ pur- 
posive’ were wont to ask what end or function an organ has. In their 
notion of purpose, however, they seemed to conceive of a will and an 


aiming at a goal, and this is a way of thinking of which the natural 


scientist is rightly out of sympathy.’ 


This quotation shows the particular viewpoint we are taking 
in our discussion of purpose in nature. It seems to me that 
Mr. Bertalanffy’s words sound out the keynote of the problem. 
On the one hand, the facts of experience definitely argue for 
finality in natural operations; on the other, if we draw such a 
conclusion it seems that we must admit of an intelligence or 
conscious purpose in natural beings. Because the latter posi- 
tion cannot be supported, it appears that our first inference is 
untenable. It is readily seen, however, that we may maintain 
that nature acts for a purpose, and yet not be called upon to 
establish empirically that, through their activities, natural beings 
achieve certain results that are good for them and perfect them. 
This can be taken as granted since students of nature see in 
the experimental facts a hard case for finality. Rather our 
task would be to show that a natural being can act purposively 
without possessing the powers of intellect and will. This is 
what we will attempt to do in the light of the teachings of 


Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


+L. Von Bertalanffy, “ Theoretische Biologie,” cited by E. Cassirer, Prob- 
lem of Knowledge (New Haven, 1950) p. 215 
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It must be said that this paper is addressed immediately and 


primarily to those in the scholastic tradition. It is written with 
the hope that what is discussed may be of some help, however, 
small, to a Thomistic philosopher of nature interested in bring 
ing about a closer rapprochement between his field and that of 
the experimental scientist, and who is more capable of trans 
lating his ideas into the language of experimental science than 


is the present author. 
1. Nature 


A proper approach to our problem presupposes a knowledge 
of Aristotle’s basic ideas on ‘ Nature.’* A summary may freshen 
our understanding of them. Aristotle has given five principal 


meanings to the word “ nature.” ® 


The first two—‘ nature 
as the generation of living beings, and “ nature” as the prin- 
ciple of their generation—are significant in this that they repre- 
sent steppingstones in our progress from a confused to a distinct 
knowledge of what nature is. Through them we come to the 
third and proper definition of nature, which is: A source or 
cause of being moved and of being at rest in that to which it 
belongs primarily in virtue of itself and not in virtue of a con 
comitant attribute. Since the source or principle of movement 
and rest may be either active or passive (because something 
may move or be moved), we have the foundation for the last two 
impositions of “ nature ”’—matler is nature as the passive prin 
ciple, and form is nature as the active principle. 

An investigation of the parts of the definition of nature re 
veals: * that nature is an mtrinsic principle of movement, and 
thus natural beings are set off from artificial things whose prin 
ciple of movement is extrinsic; that it is an intrinsic principle 


of the substantial order; that, since every particular movement 


*II Phys., 1, 192b8-193b22; Meta., A, 4, 1014b16-1015a19; St. Thomas, 
In II Phys., 1; In V Meta., 5. 

* Meta., A, 4, 1014b16-1015a5 

*In Phys... 5 
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is toward a particular result or place, nature means determina- 
tion to one. 

If we consider to what things the definition of nature is 
applied, we find that in general it applies to any being that has 
an active or passive principle of movement and rest; any being 


that has either principle or both will be called natural or mobile. 


° in the definition of nature 


However, the word “ primarily ” 

*“ He says in which it is in order to differentiate it (i.e., nature) from 
the principle of artificial things in which motion is found only accidentally. 
He adds primarily because, although nature is the principle of motion of 
composite things, it is not the principle primarily. Thus the fact that the 
anima! is moved downward is not caused by the nature of the animal as 
animal but by the nature of the dominating element.” In II Phys., 1, n. 5, 
trans. R. Kocourek, Introduction to the Philosophy of Nature (St. Paul, 
1948). The phrase by the nature of the dominating element indicates what 
we are about to point out, namely, that the primarily of the definition 
refers principally to the intrinsic principle of the most fundamental move- 
ment in any natural being. This is contrary to the opinion of John of St. 
Thomas (hereafter abbreviated to J. 8S. T.): ef. Cursus Philosophicus, ed. 
B. Reiser (Turin, 1930) Il, p. 173a. Yet it seems evident that nature is 
an analogous word whose common meaning (ratio communis) is an 
intrinsic principle of operation determined to one but whose proper sense 
(ratio propria) is the intrinsic principle, determined to one, of the move- 
ment that is common and fundamental to all mobile beings. To confirm this 
interpretation, we cite In II De Anima, 7, n. 310, where in giving the order 
of the powers of the soul St. Thomas claims first place fer the vegetative 
powers because these are the foundation of all the others and common to 
all living beings: “‘ Now this principle (i.e., the vegetative) should be dis- 
cussed first; because, whenever it coexists ia one subject with the other 
parts of ‘soul,’ it is as it were their foundation; for through its activities 
physical reality, underlying both sensitivity and intelligence, is maintained 
’ (Italics are 
the author’s. For all passages of the Jn De Anima, we use the translation 


Besides, this part of ‘soul’ is common to all living things.’ 


of Foster and Humphries [New Haven, 1951].) For a like reason he says 
the generative power is the most natural: “ All activities found to be 
natural to ali living things spring, as we have seen, from the vegetative 
principle as the fundamental condition of there being any life at all: and 
reproduction being one such activity it must spring from the vegetative 
principle. Indeed he (i.e., Aristotle) relates reproduction to this principle 
because it is, as he says, the activity most natural to all living things: and 
this because in a certain way the process of generation is common to all 
things, even to inanimate things.” Jbid., n. 312. (Italics are the author’s.) 
For other instances of things being said to be more natural because more 
fundamental and more common, cf. Jn VIII Ethic., 12, nn. 1720-1725; 
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shows us that there is an order in applying that term to things. 
Nature implies determination to one, and some natural beings 
are more determined in their operations than others. There- 
fore, some mobile beings must be said to be more natural than 
others, and nature will be said most strictly of the principle of 
that movement which is common and fundamental to all mobile 
beings. But as regards our intention in this paper, and that of 
Aristotle’s in the second book of the Physics, every being com 
posed of matter and form and every operation originating in 
these two principles, will be called natural. This includes all 
the operations of man except those of his intellect and will, 


since these are not motions in the strict sense. 


Is KNowLenGE or THE Essence oF Causa.iry ¢ 


The problem we are taking up is not recent. Aristotle both 
recognized it and proposed an explanation. His solution is a 
simple denial that deliberative knowledge is necessary in order 


that a natural agent may act for an end. 


It is absurd to suppose that purpose is not present because we do not 
observe the agent deliberating. Art does not deliberate. If the ship- 
building art were in the wood, it would produce the same results by 
nature. If, therefore, purpose is present in art, it is present also in 
nature.® 


A full understanding of this reply requires an insight into 


the Aristotelian notion of final causality, and its peculiar appli- 


cation to nature. 


A. Final Causality, Metaphorical Motion 


Our notion of end or good depends on an understanding of 


Summa Theol., II-I1, 26, 8. See also Cajetan, Commentaria in De Anima 
Aristotelis, ed. Coquelle (Rome, 1939) nn. 140-149. 

*II Phys., 8, 199b26-30. Unless otherwise indicated, we cite Aristotle 
from the translations found in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. McKeon 
(New York, 1941) 
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two things. first, we must note the identity of end and good. 
The causality of the end is the causality of the good. We speak 
here of the transcendental good, which is the intrinsic and entita- 
tive perfection of a thing by reason of which it is perfective of 


" Through its property of perfecting some appe- 


some appetite. 
tite it is desirable and therefore a final cause. An egent is 


drawn toward some thin as to ani ¢ nd because it sees it as some 


g 
good for itself, as some perfective perfection. For this reoson 
Aristotle defines the good as that at which all things aim.* 
Secondly, among the four species of causes it is the end that 
holds the pre-eminent position, since it moves the other causes 
to exercise their proper causality.” It is because of his desire 
for some end that the agent is moved to operate, to induce form 
into matter. And since it is this definite end that is desired, a 
certain kind of matter is necessary to attain it, and thus matter 
is able to cause. Lastly, either the form and the end are iden- 
tical or form is utilized for the sake of the end. This brings 
out the dual character of the final cause. It is first in the order 
of intention and last in the order of execution. It is the inten- 
tion of the end that sets the other causes in motion, as a result 


of which the end comes into physical being. 


The particular aspect of the end as the result of the action 


*“ Since the essence of good consists in this that something perfects 
another as an end, whatever is found to have the character of an end also 
has that of Good.” De Ver., XXI, 2 (all translations of the Quaestio Dis- 
putata de Veritate are taken from the R. W. Schmidt translation [Chicago, 
1954]). See Charles Hollencamp, “ Causa Causarum,” in Laval Théologique 
et Philosopique, 1V (1948). The author shows well to what extreme errors 
Durandus, Suarez and Vasquez were led as a consequence of their failure 
to grasp the notion of the identity of end and good. Cf. De Ver., I, 1; and 

* Hth., 1, 1094a3. For this reason also Aristotle reproaches the poet for 
identifying term with end: “ That is why the poet was carried away into 
making an absurd statement when he said ‘he has the end for the sake of 
which he was born.’ For not every state that is last claims to be an end 
but only that which is best.” JJ Phys., 2, 194a30-33. 

Cf. In I] Phys., 5, n. 11; In Meta., V, 2, n. 775: and 3, nn. 781-782; 
De Pot., V, 1 
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does not invite our attention here, for the reason given in our 
introduction. The recurring good results achieved by natural 
activities are prima facie evidence that nature is a purposive 
agent. Our difficulty lies rather in showing how the good result 
directs the process from which it issues. Our interest then is in 
the aspect of the end as the cause initiating the action. How 
does the end cause? Precisely what is final causality ? 

It may strike us as paradoxical that in explaining how the 
end moves the agent, we must first deny that final causality is 
any motion at all, except metaphorically speaking. Because the 
efficient cause is most familiar to us, and its causality consists 
in action, we are prene to identify causality with action. This 
tendency is made use of to explain the notion of “ causality 
from the end,” which we say is something-like-a-motion, a meta- 
phorical motion.*® In truth, there is no motion involved; the 
end causes simply by attracting the agent to love and desire it. 


And the end influences the agent to desire it by, as it were, 


“ breathing ” its goodness upon it without any real action being 


entailed.” 


But to deny the final cause any real action is not to deny it 


*° The active power is a ‘cause’ in the sense of that from which the 
process originates: but the end, for the sake of which it takes place, is 
not ‘active’ (that is why health, is not ‘active’ except metaphorically.) ” 
De Gen, et Cor., 1, 7, 324b14. Cf. J. 8. T., Curs. Phil., 11, pp. 276-277. 

'' The subtle nature of final causality presents terminological difficulties. 
It is not a true motion, yet it causes real motion, so we say it is a meta 
p’ orical motion. But it is very hard to find the exact terms to describe 
the causality of the end more precisely. St. Thomas (he expressly men 
tions it: ef. Summa Theol., 1, 37, 1) and the schoolmen felt this difficulty 
and at times had recourse to metaphors, such as the verbs to weigh 
(pondere), to breathe (spirare). This is shown also by the number of 
nouns they employed, some of the more common being: love (amor), 
inclination, impression, immutation, proportion, weight (pondus), adapt 
ness (coaptatio). These terms are not in every way synonomous; some, 
like immutation, are used with exclusive reference to the intellectual ap 
petite. However, we will employ them interchangeably since we are in- 
terested in their similarity rather than their unlikeness. Cf, Summa Theol., 
1-II, 26-28; Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 19; J. 8S. T., Curs. Theol., ed. Vives 
(Paris, 1884) 1V, Disp. XII, 7, nn. 1-14. 
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any real causality. The end has a real influence (and is there- 


12 


fore a real cause)** on the agent, for it determines the agent 


to operate. 


An agent does not move except out of intention for an end. For if 
the agent were not determined to some particular effect, it would not 
do one thing rather than another; consequently, in order that it pro- 
duce a determined effect, it must of necessity be determined to some 


certain one.'4 


Further, the agent is determined to produce that definite effect 


only because that effect has the nature of a good. “ That to 
which an agent definitely tends must be suited to it: for it 


would not tend to the thing except for some suitability to itself. 
Sut what is suitable to a thing is good for it.” 
In sum, the whole causal influence of the end consists in over- 


coming the agent’s “ indifference to act”? by coaxing it to act 


for a definite goal. This the end does in virtue of its goodness 


which attracts and incites the agent to desire it. For, “the end 
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is the good desired and loved by each one.’ Plainly, then, 


the final cause can be said to be actually causing only when it 


is actually being desired. “ The influence of an efficient cause 


is to act; that of a final cause is to be sought or desired.” *° 


B. Role of Mind 


This first analysis of final causality, while sketchy, makes it 
nonetheless clear that the end exerts its influence directly on 
that power of the agent whose proper function it is to love 


and strive for things befitting the agent as a whole. This power 


x9 |, Causa importat influxum quemdam ad esse causati.” In V. Meta., 


“ar 


1, n. 751 Those things are called causes from which things depend either 
for existence or for becoming.” In I Phys., 1, n. 5. 

Summa Theol., I-II, 1 
we use the English Dominican translation (N. Y. 1947). 

** Sum. cont. Gent., III, 3, trans. Rickaby (Westminster, Md., 1950). 

1® Summa Theol., I-II, 28, 6. 

De. Vor., XXII, 2. 


, 2. For all passages of the Summa Theologica, 
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‘ ‘ 


we call the “ appetite,” and in men “ intellectual appetite” or 
‘ will.” *’ No mention was made of the mind, and for the rea- 
son that the work of the mind is to know things and manifest 
them. This means that the desirableness of the end, which is 


the basis of its causal influence, is not brought about in any 


way by the mind. Reason supposes that desirableness and simply 


makes it known. Consequently, though an inteilectual presenta- 
tion of the good is a necessary condition of final causality, since 
nothing can be desired unless it is first known, it is neverthe 
less not of its essence. Therefore, if we can show that the 
contribution the mind makes can be supplied by something else, 
the fact that natural agents lack intelligence will not in itself 
do away with final causality in their actions. 

What reason does is to manifest the goodness of the end- 
to-be.** No agent acts for anything in general but always to 
achieve a particular result. Yet there must be something that 
determines it to act for this thing and for no other. That 
something is the goodness which this thing will bestow on the 
agent, and which “ weighs ” in the appetite inducing it to desire 
and to take up the proper means to obtain the particular good. 
But only the mind knows the universal nature of goodness in 
comparison with which particular goods can be evaluated. Only 
it can judge of the suitability of the tentative end for the 
agent, and of the relation between the end and the means to 
secure it.’* Knowledge of this sort requires comparison and 

17 Tt is well to remark that when treating of the will and of its act of 
love, we are doing so for the sake of showing that there is appetite, and 
so, finality in nature. We are thus making use of something we know well, 
namely, our own actions for an end, to help us to understand something 
obscure, the purposive activity of natural agents. We must be on our 


guard, however, to keep well apart the two levels of appetite, the intel- 
lectual and the natural. 

* Cf. Cajetan, Comment. In Summa Theol., I-II, 1, 1, VIII-XI; J. 8. T., 
Curs. Phil., Il, pp. 270a-276a. 

»#“ Dicendum quod omne quod consequitur aliquem finem, oportet quod 
fuerit determinatum aliquo modo ad finem illum; alias non magis in hunc 
finem quam in alium perveniret. Illa autem determinatio oportet quod 
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reflection, and this ouly an immaterial knowing power can do. 
teason pronounces judgment on the good and presents it to the 
will with the result that, if the object is suitably attractive, it 
will seduce the will into loving it; if it is not so attractive the 
will will reject it. The role of mind in final causality then is to 


bring to light the fittingness of the object for the agent.” 


Its Function Supplied by Nature 


Now in irrational beings this particular function of reason 
is obviated (in the sense that it is supplied) by their very nature. 
St. Thomas brings this out very pointedly in commenting on 
Aristotle’s reply to the objection we are considering. It is there 


that the Angelic Doctor gives a second definition of nature com- 


plementary to, indeed the precise reason of, the one already 


presented. 


.. . Nature seems to differ from art only because nature is an intrinsic 
principle and art is an extrinsic principle. If the art making the ship 
were intrinsic to the wood, the ship would be made by nature in the 
same way that it comes to be by art. This is most evident in the art 
which is in that which is moved, although accidentally, as the doctor 
who heals himself because nature is most like this art. Thus it is evi- 
dent that nature is nothing else than the reason of a certain art, namely 
the divine, placed in things by which the things themselves are moved 
to a determined end, just as if the artist who makes the ship could give 


the wood the power of moving itself to produce the form of the ship.” 


proveniat ex intentione finis. .. . Intendere autem finem impossibile est, 
nisi cognoseatur finis sub ratione finis, et proportio eorum quae sunt ad 
finem in finem ipsum.” Jn IIT Sent., d. 27, 1, 2.; ef. Summa Theol., I-II, 
192 
‘But if the motion of will is considered in relation to the object 
determining the act of the will to this or that object, the object that moves 
the will is a good apprehended as suitable to that particular individual. 
Hence, if some good is apprehended, but not as suitable for the individual, 
it will not move the will.” De Malo, XXI, 1. For all passages from this 
article of the Quaestio Disputata de Malo, we use the translation of H. 
Reith, in Philosophical Psychology (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1956). 
"In Il Phys., 14, n. 8. (I have italicized that portion which is regarded 
as a second definition of nature.) “ Et ipsa natura uniuscuiusque est quae 
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In our introductory notations on the meaning of nature, we 
observed that nature is said both of the active principle, which 
is form and of the passive principle, which is matter. Conse 
quently, we must also say that the passive principle, as well as 
the active principle, is an impression, a determination from the 
Divine Intelligence in virtue of which each principle is intrin- 
sically and positively ordered to a definite end.** By their nature 
irrational agents are inclined to one end rather than to another, 
pursue one object instead of another. They do not know why 
the particular end to which they are inclined and for which 
they act is good for them; they simply tend toward it out of an 
innate impulse. It is the Author of their nature who deter 
mines what is good for them, and gives them, as part of their 
being, a tendency for a particular end. 

We have somewhat of a parallel to this in the education of 
children, which is essentially a process of acquiring habits. 
Before a child is able to understand the reasons for things, his 
parents simply tell him what to do, inducing him to repeat 
the action until it becomes habitual. Only the parents know 


the reason for the action, the good it will confer upon their 


child. The habit once acquired, the child pursues good instine 


tively in virtue of the mind of his parents. It is not without 


reason that we refer to habit as a second nature. 


dam inclinato indita ei primo movente, ordinans ipsam in debitum finem. 
Et ex hoe patet, quod res naturales agunt propter finem, licet finem non 
cognoscant, quia a primo intelligente assequuntur inclinationem in finem.” 
In XI Meta., 12, n. 2634. 

#7“ Tt must be known that everything that desires something either 
knows this and orders itself to it, or it tends towards it from an ordina- 
tion and direction of something that knows, as the arrow tends to a de 
termined target by the direction and ordination of the archer. Thus the 
natural appetite is nothing other than the ordination of things towards 
their ends according to their proper nature. Moreover, it is not only true 
that things in act are ordered to their ends by an active power, but also 
matter, according as it is in potency, because form is the end of matter. 
Thus, to say that matter desires form is nothing else than to say that it is 
ordered to form as potency to act.” In J Phys., 15, n. 10; ef. Summa Theol., 
I-II, 61,1: De Pot., IV, 1 ad 2 
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These reflections answer the objection that a want of mind 


prevents activity for an end in nature. Reason’s part in final 


causality is rendered unnecessary in natural operations since 
nature is a sharing in the Divine Intelligence. The Creator has 
determined for natural things what is good for them and directs 
them to that prescribed end by giving them, as their nature, a 
tendency for it. The natural agent does not need to know the 
reason why this object is fitting to it, nor the relation between 
the end and the means. These are necessary when an agent 
has to determine itself to some one goal in order that it may act. 
sut the natural agent is determined by its nature, in which are 
the inclination and the proper means to a definite end. Yet i 
remains true that knowledge of the “ ratio”’ of the end is neces 
sary for final causality, although in the instance of natural 
operations this knowledge is not in the agent who operates, but 


in the Artisan of the nature of that agent. 


[I]. or Finat Cause on Naturat AGEN’ 
Analysis of Final Causality 

Another difficulty immediately presents itself. Granted that 
there is activity for an end in nature; granted that the natural 
agent does not need intellectual knowledge in order to act pur- 
posively, owing to the fact that its nature is a sharing in the 
Divine Intelligence; still, where is the influence of the final 
cause in such cases? How does the end exert a real causality 
on the natural being, drawing that being to itself? That cock- 
tail my host is offering me really attracts my will inciting it to 
move my arm so that I reach out and accept the drink. Sup- 
posing it is a good for fire we are considering; does a high 
place, for example, draw the fire to itself? If fire tends toward 
a high place through an innate impulse or determination, it 
seems that the influence of the final cause, if it is anywhere. 
should be in the one who gave fire its nature. And indeed, St 


Thomas seems to agree with this, since he asserts: 
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If a thing has no knowledge of the end, even though it has an 
intrinsie principle of action or movement, nevertheless the principle of 
acting or being moved for an end is not in that thing, but in some- 
thing else, by which the principle of its action towards an end is im- 
printed on it. Wherefore such like things are not said to move them- 
selves, but to be moved by others. But those things which have a knowl- 
edge of the end, are said to move themselves because there is in them a 


principle by which they not only act, but also act for an end.** 


A satisfying solution to this difficulty requires a further 
examination of final causality, although we may concede imme 
diately that the causality of the end, as it is found in nature, 
will not have the full influence it exerts in intellectual agents. 
Commenting on this passage of St. Thomas, Cajetan keynotes 
this for us by observing that the principle by which agents act 


purposively may be of two kinds: 


Understand that what acts for an end ean have one of two kinds of 
principles: namely, one of the proper sort; the other of a subordinate 
nature. That has the proper sort of principle which acts through a 
power properly its own; while that which acts only through participa 
tion in a higher power has a subordinate kind. Now since action for 
an end evidently entails some comparison of the means with the end 
itself, it is unthinkable that something be drawn to an end without 
knowledge, even though it has the ability to accomplish the end. Hence 
knowledge of necessity belongs to the nature of that principle directive 
to an end through a power properly its own. Thus the principle direct 
ing to an end by a power properly its own belongs to the cognitive 
order. Consequently, if a noneognitive agent acts for an end, even 
though it has a principle of action for an end, its principle is only a 
subordinate kind, namely, that which directs to an end in virtue of 
being a certain impression from a cognitive being. And in this way 


natural agents act for an end.*4 

Since the causality of the end lies in the attraction of its 
goodness, the agent is properly finalized only when it can see 
the attractiveness of the wood, i. e., only when it knows it. But 


’Summa Theol., 1-11, 6, 1 


‘Cajetan, In Summa Theol., 1-i1, 6, 1, \ 
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not any knowledge will do. The attractiveness of the good is its 
fittingness for the agent, and its suitability with respect to the 
means. ‘l’o know the suitability of thing in this way, means 
knowing it through an intellectual apprehension, because to 
know it thus entails comparison and reflection. As a conse- 


quence, final causality is to be found properly only in intelligent 


agents whose efficient principle of operation is an intellectual 


appetite, a will. Inasmuch as natural agents lock intellectual 
knowledge and depend on their Maker to determine what object 
is fitting for them, and thus to supply what the mind con 
tributes to telie activity, they must be said to act for an end 
through a subordinate power, the umpression they receive from 
the Creator. Impression is a key word in this passage, which 
the consequent remarks will bring out. 

Our next step should be evident. We must go to the root of 
final causality as found in intellectual agents, and then see if 
this is had in natural agents. This is but the continued use of 
our principle of proceeding from what we know best to what is 
less obvious to us. We know from our own actions what it 
means to be attracted by some good, to desire it, and to move 
to secure it. If we wish to know further whether or not irra- 
tional beings are drawn by some end in a proportionate way, it 
is reasonable to find first what is essential to final causality by 
an analysis of our own purposive actions, and then to see if 
what we have found is present in natural activity. 

(Tnlike the knowing powers which bring their objects to 
themselves in a representational way, the will is drawn by its 
object and tends to an entitative union with it.”* Now it hap 

2°“ We receive our intellective knowledge from external things: and by 
our will we tend to something external as an end. Wherefore our act of 
intelligence is according to a movement from things to the soul: but our 
act of will is according to a movement from the soul to things. 
Accordingly both in us and in God there is a certain rotation in the acts 
of the intellect and will: for the will returns to that whence came the 


beginning of understanding: but in us the circle ends in that which is 
external, the external good moving the intellect and the intellect moving 
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pens that the will is an indifferent and determinable power. 


Though when it acts, it rust always be for some good never- 


theless of itself the will is indifferent to any particular good, 


and must be determined to this good rather than another. And 
because it is indifferent no limited good can ever coerce the will. 
The will must freely determine itself. This it does under the 
coaxing influence of the apprehended good, which seduces, as it 
were, the will into loving it. But the good as known is in the 
knowing power, and as such can never draw the will to itself to 
the exclusion of other possible goods. It must come to be in some 
manner within the intellectual appetite itself. Since it is obvi 
ous that the good cannot be in the will according to its real 
mode of existence, it must be there by way of a likeness of 
itself. It is precisely this likeness of the good impressed ** in 
the will that determines the will ad unum, inclines it to an 
entitative union with that good and not with another. “ The 


appetible object moves the appetite, introducing itself, as it 


the will, and the will by appetite and love tending to the external good.” 
De Pot. IX, 9. All translations of the Quaestio Disputata de Potentia are 
taken from the English Dominican edition (Westminster, Md., 1952). Cf. 
De Malo, VI, 1 ad 13; Summa Theol., I-I1, 28, 1, and ad 2. 

2° Since the end moves the agent only in a metaphorical, and not in an 
active sense, we must not understand the word impress here as meaning a 
transient action of the good on the agent. That would make the good an 
efficient, not a final cause, The causa.: v of the end is simply the passive 
attraction of the good, which results in an impression of the good residing 
in the will. To interpret it otherwise would identify us with the position of 
Suarez who claims only a ‘distinction of reason’ between the motions of 
final and efficient causality. (Cf. F. Suarez, 8.J., Disputationes Meta- 
physicae (Paris, 1856] Disp. 23, 4, n. 12 and 9, n. 3) and further would 
make us amenable to the criticism of Hobbes: “These small beginnings 
of motion, within the body of man, before they appear in walking, speak 
ing, striking, and other visible actions, are commonly called endeavor. This 
endeavor when it is toward something which causes it, is called appetite, or 
desire... . The Schools find in mere appetite to go, or move, no actual 
motion at all; but because some motion they must acknowledge, they call 
it metaphorical motion; which is but an absurd speech, for though words 
may be called metaphorical, bodies and motions cannot.” T. Hobbs, “ Levia- 
than,” in English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill, ed. E. Burtt (New 
York, 1939) pp. 148-149. 
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were, into its intention; while the appetite moves towards the 
realization of the appetible object, so that the movement ends 
where it began.” 7" 

To be actually loved and desired then the good must dwell 
by way of a likeness in the agent’s will as well as in its intellect. 
Its manner of dwelling, or mode of likeness, differs in each 
case however.** The likeness of the good in the intellect is the 
kind of likeness a species bears to the individual of the species, 
and the image, to what is imaged. The likeness of the good 
in the will, on the other hand, is the sort of likeness that exists 
between what has an aptness for something and that for which 
it is apt, or between what is proportioned to something and that 
to which it is proportioned, or again, between what is fitting 
for something and that which it befits.** The will is a power 
that is related to its object as to something suitable and apt. 
[t is characteristic of such relations as fittingness, suitability, 


adaptness, that if one thing is suitable to another, in a certain 


way the second is suited to the first; and consequently is like 


the first. Therefore if a certain good thing becomes actually 
loved by the will precisely because it is fitting and apt, then 
the will itself ought to be co-suited, co-apt (coaptatio), hence 
like to it. This shows that the likeness of the good in the will 
is in fact the will’s adaptation to that thing.* 

This adaptation can be further characterized as a certain 


complacency in the good, and as the will’s very act of love of it. 


** Summa Theol., I-11, 26, 2. Cf. J. 8. T. Curs. Theol., 1V, In Iam, Disp. 
XII, 7, nn. 1-14, for this entire question of the influence of the final cause 
on the intellectual appetite. 

**“ Sie igitur quod amatur non solum est in intellectu amantis, sed etiam 
in voluntate ipsius: aliter tamen et aliter. In intellectu enim est secundum 
similitudinem suae speciei: in voluntate autem amantis est sicut terminus 
motus in principio motivo proportionato per convenientiam et proportionem 
quam habet ad ipsum.” Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 19. 

** This is the type of likeness, for example, that potency has to its proper 
act, so that in a certain sense we can say an act is in the potency ordered 
to it. Cf. De Ver., XXII, 1 ad 3; Summa Theol., I-II, 27, 3. 


** Summa Theol., I-11, 26, 2. 
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For an agent is said to be pleased with the thing that it loves, 
and it loves not any good but only the good suitable to it. But 
of necessity the will is adapted only to what is suitable. 
“ The appetible object gives the appetite, first, a certain adapta- 
tion to itself, which consists in complacency in that object and 
from this follows movement towards the appetible object.” Now 
“love implies a certain connaturalness or complacency of the 
lover for the thing beloved.” ™ 

For this reason St. Thomas says: “ Likeness, properly speak- 
ing, is the cause of love.” * By this he does not mean though 
that the likeness of the end is the cause of the will’s love of 
that end precisely because it is a likeness. It is the cause of 
love due to its being a particular kind of likeness. We must 
bear in mind that “our act of intelligence is according to a 
movement from things to the soul, but our act of will is aecord- 
ing to a movement from the soul to things.” ** Hence, “ the 
intellect is made actual by the object understood residing accord 
ing to its own likeness in the intellect; whereas the will is made 


actual, not by any similitude of the object willed within it, but 


by its having a certain inclination to the thing willed.” ** T’o act 


for the will means fo lend to an end, so that merely to possess a 
likeness of the end is not sufficient to have a will-act. Beeanse 
the likeness of the end that the will has is an adaptation of itself 
to the good, the likeness is said to be the cause of love. For the 
very adapting of the will to the end connotes a beginning of 
movement towards it. The likeness of the end impressed in the 
will has a dynamic character to it. It is a likeness that is essen 
tially a beginning of movement, a principle of inclination. 
Tendential likeness may perhaps best describe it. 

The good inclines the will to itself then by impressing « 
tendential likeness; therein lies the causality of the end. 

** Summa Theol., I-II, 27, 1. 

82 Op. cit., 27, 3. 


33 De Pot., IX, 9. 
** Summa Theol., 1, 27, 4. 
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final cause through its attractiveness as a fitting object alone, 
and not by any transitive movement, brings about a modifica- 
tion in the will which modification is really a tendential like- 
ness of the good. By virtue of this likeness the will is inclined to 
the end, and loves it. 

... The appetible object moves the appetite, introducing itself, as it 
were, into its intention; while the appetite, moves towards the realiza- 
tion of the appetible object, so that the movement ends.where it began. 
Accordingly, the first change wrought in the appetite by the appetible 
object is called love, and is nothing else but complacency in that object; 
and from this complacency results a movement towards that same 
object. ... Since, therefore, love consists in a change wrought in the 


appetite by the appetible object, it is evident that love is a passion.*® 


At the same time, however, this tendential likeness is a 
special act of the will, freely elicited by it. Previous to be 
coming adapted, and thus being inclined to one, the will is 
simply in potency and undetermined with respect to many 
objects. To pass from indetermination to determination, is to 


pass from mere power to act to actual operation. But as this 


operation is in the order of efficient activity, the will must be 


determined by an efficient principle. This cannot be the appre- 
hended good, because the good as known is in the order of 
extrinsic formal cause. It is, in fact, the will itself, which is 


master of its acts and the first principle in the order of efficient 


6 


cause.** This means that the will itself is responsible for its 


own determination ; that is, the adapting of the will, the tenden- 


Summa Theol., I-11, 26, 2 
*°“ Tf we consider the motion of the powers of the soul from the view 
point of the object specifying the act, the first principle of motion comes 
from the intellect. In this way, the good that is understood moves the 
will. If we consider the motion of the powers of the soul from the view 
point of the exercise of the act, the first principle of motion comes from 
the will.” De Malo, VI, 1: ef. Cajetan, Comment. In Summa Theol., 1-II. 
0, 1. When it is said that the will is first efficient principle, it is under 
stood that it is so in the line of secondary causality. God is the abso 
lutely first efficient cause. 
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tial likening of itself, to a particular object is an act proceeding 
from the will as freely elicited by it. In other words, it is the 
very love of the will for the good object or end. 

In sum, the end causes the will to elicit an act of love of it, 
not as the end exists in the apprehension, but as it is within the 
volitional power itself. And, as we said, the indwelling of the 
end in the will is by way of a certain tendential likeness through 
which it inclines that appetite to itself. Yet, that likeness is 


actually a production of the will; it is an act of love which 


proceeds from, and is freely elicited by, the will. In other words, 


the will’s act of love for a particular good is at one and the 
same time the cause influencing the will to produce it, and that 
which is produced. What is one in being, has a double for- 
mality arising from a twofold dependence. As proceeding from 
the will, it is an action dependent upon the will as any act 
depends on the agent. At the same time it depends upon the 
object, which ‘weighs’ in the will, impresses its likeness, 
thereby inclining the will to itself, and as such, is a passion 
received in the will. Put another way, the one existential act 
of love has an active and a passive formality. Considered pas- 
sively, it is the attractiveness of the good impressing on the 
will an inclination to itself. Regarded actively, it is an action 
elicited by the will making itself akin to the object under the 
enticing influence of that object. Passively, love is the causal 
influence of the end—what we call final causality; actively, love 
is the effect of that final cause. And, although final causality 
and its first effect are identified in the one act of love, never- 
theless since they are formally distinct, love as formally pas 
sive enjoys a priority of causality, and in that measure preeedes 
love as formally active.* 

One last precision may be made before considering this same 
problem with special reference to natural agents. The act of 


love, or tendential likeness of the object in the will, which, as 


Cf. J. 8S. T., Curs. Phil., 11, pp. 280-283 
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passively derived from the desirable object is final causality, 
does not cease to exert its causal influence once it is elicited. It 
continues to attract the intellectual appetite until the will is 
joined with the object in its physical being. The kinship, the 
adaptness of the will to the good, which is elicited by the will 
as passively dependent upon that good, is, as we now know, 
really the good as it exists within the will itsclf. As long as it 
thus exists in the will, it continues to incline that appetitive 
power to itself, or, in other words, it will continue to exercise 
its causality as a final cause. “ The beloved is in the will as 
inclining and in a certain way intrinsically impelling the lover 


to the beloved.”’ 


I} A pplied lo Natural 0 perations 


In General—Nature defined in terms of finality 

When we consider in what manner the causality from the 
end obtains in natural agents, it is readily agreed that since 
natural beings share unequally in nature, if they are influenced 
at all by a final cause, they will be so in varying degrees. 
Nevertheless, some general observations can be made first. 

‘inal causality as found in intelligent agents consists in a 


tendential likening, an adapting of the appetite to a particular 


yood, an impression “ breathed ” on the appetite by the appre 


hended rood. Moreover, the tendential likeness in virtue of 


which the will is determined to one good, is actually produced 

*“ Amatum in voluntate existit ut inclinans et quodammodo impellens 
intrinsecus amantem in ipsam rem amatem.’”’——-Sum, cont. Gent., IV, 19. 
‘Et cum dicitur quod iste impulsus, seu impressio, aut pondus voluntatis 
non est principum et vis impellens, sed terminus, respondetur quod ille 
impulsus est terminus actionis voluntatis ut spiritivae et ut vitaliter se 
inclinantis in objectum, sed iterum est ratio et vis ponderans ut continuetur 
amor, vel iterum eliciatur, aut ut ecrescat, prout efficacius aut tenacius 
inhaeserit voluntati ista impressio de objecto cognito, sicut impellens 
sagittam, aut lapidem prius motu suo tangit lapidem, imprimens illi im 
pulsum, et ex tali impulsu continuatur motus lapidis, et elicitur usque ad 
locum destinatum.” J. 8. T. Curs. Theol., 1V, Disp. XII, 7, n. 11. 


enc 
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by the will itself, and is in fact its love of the determined end. 
The will must produce this act, otherwise it would remain inde- 
terminate, and never act. Natural agents, on the other hand, 
are determined by their very nature to a particular end. Given 
in their nature itself is an inclination to a good that is fitting 
for them. They do not have to make themselves akin to a fitting 
object by a determinating act; they are already so by reason of 
their nature, which is an impression, a tendential likeness placed 
in them by the Artisan of nature. 

But this likeness to a definite good is what we have discovered 
to be final causality. In order that the good can exercise its 
influence as a final cause, it must be in the agent in some way. 
And it does not suffice that it be there as known; it must be in 
the appetitive power so that that faculty is adapted to it. Only 
when thus existing in the appetite does the end cause, and its 
causality consists in that adaptation or tendential likeness, 
which may be otherwise called an act of love. “ Now every 
movement toward something or rest in something arises from 
and in this does love 


some kindship or aptness to that thing; 


g; 
consist.” ** 

Nature is itself then a tendency for a determined suitable 
good, and in that tendency resides the causality of the end. 
Thus, matter (nature as a passive principle) is adapted, pro- 
portionally like, to the form which is the end of operation. The 


end is said “ to be in” the matter as form in its corresponding 


potency; it is in it as a final cause drawing the matter to a real 


union with it.*? Form (nature as active principle) is that 

3° Summa Theol., 1-11, 27, 4; ef. also ad 3. 

4° Whatever tends to anything tends to it insofar as that thing has 
some likeness to itself. ... Now this likeness may be taken in two ways: 

. and (2) insofar as the form of one is in another incompletely, i.e., 
potentially; and so, by reason of the potential possession of the form of 
the end and of good, the thing tends to good or its end and desires it. It is 
in this sense, as having form within it potentially, that matter is said to 
desire form.” De Ver., XXII, | ad 3 
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whereby matter is adapted to the end of operation, since matter 
is in potency to form as to an end by the form that now actu- 
alizes it. This actualizing form is the very act of inclination 
to that end, in which act of love is final causality." When we 
further reflect that “ love” is the principle of movement to the 


thing loved,** we realize that nature, since it is the intrinsic 


principle of motion determined to a definite goal, is defined in 


terms of finality. 

But the adapting of irrational agents to a definite end, which 
is precisely the causality of the end, does not follow upon an 
intellectual knowledge in those agents; it is an impression re 
ceived from the Author of Nature. That is why Cajetan speaks 
of natural agents acting for an end through a subordinate power, 
and why St. Thomas often states that such agents are directed 


to an end. 


It must be observed that a thing tends to an end, by its action or move- 
ment, in two ways: first, as a thing moving itself to the end, as man; 
secondly, as a thing moved by another to the end, as an arrow tends 
to a determinate end through being moved by the archer, who directs 
his action to the end. Therefore, those things that are possessed of rea- 
son, move themselves to an end, because they have dominion over their 
actions through their free will, which is the faculty of will and reason. 
But those things that lack reason tend to an end by natural inclination, 
as being moved by another and not by themselves, since they do not 
know the nature of an end as such, and consequently cannot ordain 
anything to an end, but can be ordained to an end only by another.** 


““ Ex hoe autem oritur inclinatio naturalis, quod res naturalis habet 
affinitatem et convenientiam secundum formam, quam diximus esse inclina 
tionis principium, cum eo ad quod movetur, sicut grave cum loco inferiori.” 
Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 19. 

‘7 Now in each of these appetites (natural, animal and intellectual), 
the name love is given to the principle of movement towards the end loved 
In the natural appetite the principle of this movement is the appetitive 
subjects’ connaturalness with the thing to which it tends, and may be called 
a natural love.” Summa Theol., I-11, 26, 1 

** Summa Theol., 1-II, 1, 2. 


_ 
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Specific Application—Manner in which agents are moved 

We may well wonder now whether there is not an opposition 
between the emphasis on impression or subordinate power, 
through which natural agents act for ends, and the fact that 
they are said to be directed to their ends. It could be held that 
the explanation of St. Thomas just given means that natural 
beings do not truly act for an end, but are merely directed to 


* Hence, it is well to consider how things are 


fitting goods.‘ 


moved or directed to a definite goal. St. Thomas has discussed 


this at length in the De Veritate. 


Among things which are moved or which act in any way, this difference 
is found. Some have within themselves the principle of their motion 
or operation; and some have it outside themselves as is the case with 
those which are moved violently, ‘in which the principle is outside and 
the being subjected to the violence contributes nothing,’ as the Phi- 


losopher teaches.*® 


The closer a nature is to God, the more pronounced is the likeness of 
the divine excellence which is found in it. Now it belongs to the divine 
excellence to move and incline and direct all things while not being 
moved, inclined, or directed by any other; hence, the nearer a nature 
is to God, the less it is inclined by another and the more it is capable 
of inclining itself.* 


Among beings that move or act there is a gradation, at one 


** Suarez appears to have claimed this. Cf. Charles Hollencamp, op. cit 

De Ver., i. 

** De Ver., XXII, 4; ef. also XXIII, 1. In this treatment on the mannet 
in which different beings are moved, we must bear in mind that the word 
move has a different sense when applied to the immaterial operations of 
intellectual agents and when said of the actions of natural agents. Only 
material beings are moved in the strict sense of motion as an imperfect act. 
But motion may also be used in the sense of a perfect act, and it is this 
latter meaning we intend when we speak of intellectual agents as moving 
and being moved. Thus, we may speak of the motion of the will or of the 
intellect. For this reason we can say that God moves Himself, even though 
He is the Primum Movens Immobile. For, He knows Himself and loves 
Himself and the actions of knowing and willing may be called motions, Cf. 
Summa Theol., 1, 18, 3 ad 1. 


’ 
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extreme of which we find something that moves itself absolutely 
without the slightest degree of being moved by another, and at the 
other, something which is absolutely moved by another, itself 
contributing in no wise to the movement. Act or form, which 
is act, is the active principle of operation, so that the more in 


‘ 


act a being is, the more is it a “‘ movens.” Potency, or matter, is 
a passive principle of operation, and it is proper to it to be 
moved ; consequently, the more passivity a being has, the more 
material it will be and the more its motion will depend on 
another. The power of a being to move itself then will be in 
direct proportion to its actuality, and in inverse proportion to 
its potentiality or materiality. God is pure act, and He is the 
Primum Movens, moving Himself entirely without any depend- 
ence on another. An artifact qua artifact (or anything subject 
to violence) has no form or movement properly its own; even 
its passivity belongs to it qua natural thing and not qua arti 
fact.*’ ‘Therefore its motion is wholly from another; it is com- 


pletely directed to a definite term by another. 


a) Created Intelligent Agents 


Between these two extremes we find beings that are composed 


f potency and act, or of matter and form, and so in some way 


they have in themselves the principle of their movement. All of 
these will be moved to some degree since they are partly passive. 
Among these we may distinguish agents whose movement is in 
their own power in such a fashion that they may determine the 
direction or the term of their movement. These are intellectual 
agents as distinguished from irrational beings, whose mastery 


over their acts does not extend to the sclect of their own ends 


‘7A natural effect may follow from an artificial! thing yet the effect 
results from the art-work not inasmuch as it is artificial, but insofar as 
it is natural, that is, insofar as it is composed of one or more material 
substances that have a nature. A machine may explode, but the explo 
sion is caused by the action of the natural elements that make up the 
machine (steel, gas, etc.) and not by the machine qua artificial product. 
Cf. Summa Theol., I-III, 96, 2 ad 2; Quodl., XIT, 9, 2. 
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An intellectua! creature is the master of its acts because of its 
immateriality. It is so removed from the restrictive potency of 
matter (although not entirely from the realm of potentiality) 
that it is able to have within itself in a universal way the forms 
of things existing outside of it. Form being the principle of 
action or operation, for every form an agent possesses a conse- 
quent inclination and operation is possible. Since intelligible 
forms in deliberating agents are universal in nature, each in- 
cluding a multiplicity of things under it, any inclination from 
them must likewise be universal in aspect. It is in this sense 
that we say the proper object of the intellectual appetite is a 


universal end or good. 


... In man there is an intellectual form and an inclination of the will 
consequent upon the apprehended form, from which proceeds the ex 
ternal action . . . the intellectual form is universal, so that many indi 
vidual goals can be included under it. Hence, since actions are always 
individual (no one of which is equal to the potency of the universal), 
the inclination of the will, remains indeterminately directed to many 


different objects.** 


Unless the intellectual agent determines itself to act, to move 
in pursuit of some end, it will rest indeterminate with regard to 
many particular goods. Such an agent determines itself by» 
judging the particular goods, weighing their fittingness to itself. 
If it judges one to be of special value it will incline itself to it 
by an act of love, while remaining dependent on the object’s 
attractiveness. 

Yet, the judgment on the suitability of the particular good is 
also indeterminate. “‘ The will moves itself through its counsel, 


and counsel is a kind of search which is not a demonstration, 


but a search with a way open to opposites.” “” If it were not 


** De Malo, VI, 1. 
**Thid. We are speaking now of created intellectual agents, which means 
that angels are included. This citation, however, applies strictly to human 


wills because in them alone do we find counsel. Nevertheless, the perfection 
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indeterminate, neither could the will be indeterminate, because 
the will determines itself by its judgment. If the judgment 
would be determined and necessary, the appetite of the will 
following on the judgment would be determined and necessary, 
with the result that the intellectual agent would not have 
dominion over its acts. 

The intelligent being succeeds in determining itself by judg- 


ing its judgment. Because of the immateriality of its knowing 
5 5 5 


power, the intelligent agent can reflect upon its acts and know 


the relationships that exist among the things of which and by 
which it judges. 

Now judgment is in the power of the one judging insofar as he can 
judge about his own judgment; for we can pass judgment upon the 
things which are in our power. But to judge about one’s own judgment 
belongs only to reason, which reflects upon its own act and knows the 
relationships of the things about which it judges and of those by which 


it judges.°° 


The intelligent agent through its intellectual power can know 
by comparison and reflection the suitability of the end and of 
the means, and the relation of end to means. This knowledge 
enables it to judge its judgments and therein lies its freedom, 
its mastery over its acts. Because it can judge its judgments, it 
is the cause of its judgment. 

But man, judging about his course of action by the power of reason, 
ean also judge his own decision inasmuch as he knows the meaning of 
an end and of a means to an end, and the relationship of the one with 
reference to the other. Thus he is therefore endowed with free choice— 


that is to say, with a free judgment about acting or not acting.” 


The degree of actuality that the created intelligent agent 


possesses raises it above the plane of the material and enables 


implied, a free judgment, is shared in by angels; we have only to remember 
that the latter do not make that judgment after deliberation. Cf, Summa 
Theol., I, 59, 3 ad 1 and 2. 

De Ver., XXIV, 2 "Op. cit., XXII, 1 


~ 
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it to remain indifferens ad multa, indeterminate in relation to 
many particular goods. In consequence, not only does it move 
itself in common with all animated being to the execution of its 


motion, and like all knowing beings to the acquisition of forms 


which are the principles of motion, but it also moves itself to 


its own assigned ends. And owing to this latter privilege, it is 
the master of its acts. Still the created intelligent agent has 
some mingling of potency, and to the extent that this is true it 
must be moved by another. Although it is indifferent to par 
ticular ends, it is not indeterminate with respect to its ultimate 
end, the universal good. The appointment of this end does not 
come under its power, but is assigned by another; hence it 
must be moved to it by that other. To this extent the intel- 
ligent agent is determined ad unum. 

Although our intellect moves itself to some things, yet others are sup- 
plied by nature, as are first principles, which it cannot doubt; and the 
last end, which it cannot but will. Hence, although with respect to 
some things it moves itself, yet with regard to other things it must be 


moved by another.®? 


Further, in regard to the very exercise of its act of willing, 
the intelligent agent must be first moved by another. The will 
is a determinable power that passes from potentially willing to 
actually willing. Once it wills something in act, it can move 
itself to willing something else in act; but unless we admit an 
infinite regress, we have to say that the will has to be moved 
to its first act of willing by something exterior. In this way 


also it is said to be directed. 


The will moves itself through its counsel, and the counsel is a kind of 
search which is not a demonstration, but a search with the way open 
to opposites. Consequently, the will does not move itself of necessity. 
And since the will does not always choose deliberately to take counsel, it 
is necessary that it be moved by some cause which makes it will to take 


62 Summa Theol., I, 18, 3. 
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counsel. Now if you were to say that in this matter it is moved by itself, 
it is again necessary that a movement of the will precede counsel and 
that counsel precede the act of the will, and so we would go on ad 
infinitum in our search for the first cause that moves the will. Since 
this is not possible, we must say in regard to the very first act of the 
will, the will of any being that is not always in act, that it must be 
moved by some extrinsic cause. Under the impulse of this thing the 


will begins to will.®* 


b) Irrational Agents 


Irrational agents have so much potentiality that they are 
immersed in matter, although in varying degrees. Man, the 
lowest in the scale of intelligent beings, rises above the plane 
of materiality, but not completely, for he is extrinsically depen 
dent upon material phantasms for his intellectual operations. 
Ile represents as it were, a limit which irrational beings ap 
proach in their varying actuality. The greater the actuality of 
the irrational agent, the higher the form that it has, the less will 
it be subject to the restrictive determinations of matter, and the 


closer will it approach immateriality. For this reason we can 


speak of some nonintellectual agents as being more immaterial 


than others.°* To the degree that they are immaterial, their 
movements will be imputed to their dominion. Conversely, they 
will be moved, directed by another to the extent that they are 


material. 


1) /rrational Animals. Brute animals, which are next to 
men in the hierachy of being and highest in the seale of irra- 
tional agents, are far enough removed from the complete deter 
mination of matter to be able to receive into themselves the 
forms of other things. Accordingly, a plurality of inclinations 
and motions toward definite ends is possible to them, so that 


we can say that in a real sense they are ad multa. Having 


°? De Malo, VI, 1 f. Summa Theol., I, 63, 5, where it is explained that 
ingels are also moved to their first act of willing; see also Cajetan’s 


commentary * De Ver., XXITI, 1 
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apprehended through his senses some particular good, say, a 
bone, a dog instinctively desires that good and moves himself 
to secure it. “ Other things (viz. brute animals) have self- 
movement in a higher degree, that is, not only with regard to 
executing the movement, but even as regards the form, the 
principle of movement, which forin they acquire of them 
selves.”’ °° 

Unlike the intelligible forms of rational agents, however, 
which are universal and immaterial, the apprehended forms of 
brute animals are singular and material. Hence, an inclination 


to one thing only can follow upon each form. 


lor the form apprehended by the sense is individual, just like the 
form of a natural ¢bject. Therefore, the inclination of the animal like 
that of natural bodies is towards one determinate goal, But it is not 
always the same form that is received in the sense, as it is in natural 
things. For example, fire is always hot, but in one case it is perceived 
in one way, and at another time differently, namely at one time a 
pleasant form, and at another time as an unpleasant one. The result 
is that the animal sometimes pursues the object, and at other times 


flees from it.** 


This inclination to, or love for, the particular good differs 
from that of intelligent agents in that the act of love by which 
the intellectual appetite is tendentially like to the end is the 
result of its own free judgment, whereas that of the animal 
appetite flows from a natural judgment or instinct given it by 
the Creator. Both these agents receive the forms of things exist 
ing outside themselves. But the intellectual agent, since he 
knows the universal reasons of things, can judge of the fitting 
ness or unfittingness of particular goods for him. He can sce 
the relation of means to end, judge his own judgment and assign 


to himself.certain ends. The animal knows the sensible and 


singular only, and its material mode of knowledge, inadequate 


** Summa Theol., 1, 18, 3; Cf. J. S. T., Cura. Theol., V., In lam Mae, Disp 
I, 2, nn. 34-36 * De Malo, VI, | 


a 
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to the tasks of comparison and reflection, does not allow any 
judgment on the proportionate likeness between it and the appre- 
hended good. This must be done for it by another, namely the 
Creator, who places in brute animals a quasi judicative power— 


a kind of natural prudence by which the animal knows imme- 


diately and instinctively whether or not the thing known is a 


good for it. Acting upon this judgment, the animal elicits an 
appetitive act either for the thing itself, if it is a good, or for 
flight away from it, if it is an evil. This particular judgment 
of the animal is a necessary one, determined in its very nature; 


and the appetite following it is also determined. 


Brutes have a certain semblance of reason inasmuch as they share 
in a certain natural prudence, and in this respect a lower nature in 
some way attains to the property of a higher. This semblance consists 
in the well-regulated judgment which they have about certain things. 
3ut they have this judgment from a natural estimate, not from any 
deliberation, since they are ignorant of the basis of their judgment. On 
this account such a judgment does not extend to all things like that of 


reason, but only to certain determined objects. 


But because their judgment is determined to a single course of 
action, their appetite and activity are consequently determined to a 


single course 


The intellectual appetite, previous to willing, is indeter- 
minate with respect to many particular goods. It needs a special 
act of love elicited by itself through which it is made like, and 
so determined, to one thing. The same is true of the animal 


appetite. 


The motive power of brutes considered in itself is not any more inclined 
to one of two opposites than to the other. In this sense they are said 
to be able to be moved or not. But the judgment by which the motive 
power is applied to one or the other of the opposites is determined; 
and so they do not have free choice.** 

*' De Ver., XXIV, 2; ef. J.S.T., op. cit., n. 36. 

"De Ver., XXIV, 2 ad 2. 
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Although the animal’s appetitive act is necessitated by a 
natural judgment, still the actual eliciting is from the motive 


power of the animal itself, by which it moves from potentially 


desiring this end to actually desiring it. This the animal appe- 
tite can do because it was previously in act of desiring some- 
thing else. So again lest we hold the possibility of an infinite 
regress, we must acknowledge that the animal in its first appe- 
titive act has to be moved by another from first act to second 


5 
act.*° 


2) Plants. Vegetative beings occupy the next rung in the 
ladder of irrational agents. Scarcely rising above the absolute 
determination of matter, they are so remote from immateriality 
that they are incapable of taking other things into themselves in 
the immaterial manner of knowledge; they must absorb material 
things materially by receiving them as nutriment and changing 
them into their own substance. Both the form by which they 
act and the end toward which their operations tend are deter- 
mined by their very nature and to this extent they are moved 
by their Maker. Only the actual exercise of their operations 
comes under their power, so that they move themselves to the 


execution of their motion. 


There are things that move themselves, not in respect of any form or 
end naturally inherent in them, but only in respect of the executing of 
the movement; the form by which they act, and the end of the action 
being alike determined for them by their nature. Of this kind are 
plants, which move themselves according to their inherent nature, with 


regard only to executing the movements of growth and decay.” 


In his commentary on the De Anima, St. Thomas points out 
that plants have a certain indetermination inasmuch as their 
proper operations are in some way ad multa. “ Nature does not 


move in opposite directions, but growth and decay are in oppo- 


*° Of, Cajetan, Comment. In de Anima, nn, 12-25, 
*” Summa Theol., 1, 18, 3; Cf. J.S.T., op. cit., 
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site directions; for all plants grow not only upwards or down- 


9) 61 


wards, but in both directions. Plants are capable of grow- 


ing in contrary directions, stems ascending, roots descending, 
branches extending. Also, if an obstacle is placed in the path 
of its growth, the plant may work itself around, above, or 
through it. This shows a certain spontaneity in vegetative 
actions.” 

In addition, the motor faculty of plants, like that of intel- 


lectual agents and animals, may be in a state of mere power 


3 


to act.** Hence they too must be moved to the actual operation 


of their first act by the Creator. 


3) Inorganic beings. Finally, we descend to the lowest of 
irrational agents, inanimate beings. These are so potential that 
they are completely confined by the conditions of matter. Every- 
thing is determined for them by their nature. Like plants, inor- 
ganic beings have but the one form of their substantial being 


and a consequent inclination to one end, but unlike them they 


have no semblance of spontaneity in achieving that end; they 


are absolutely determined in their operations.** 

Inanimate beings cannot even claim the execution of their 
proper operations as their own, since they are in no wise inde 
terminate with respect to operation. Never do they pass from 
ability ‘0 operate to actual operation; they are always in second 


act, so that, provided they receive no interference from exterior 


"In IT De Anima, 3, n. 257. 

** In this we can recognize an anticipation of the liberty found in intel 
lectual agents, which anticipation becomes more and more prominent a 
we rise through the different levels of animal life. In the playful anties 
of higher animals, such as monkeys and cats, we find this anticipation full 
blown. Cf. De Ver., XXVI, 2, and ad 3. 

** Cajetan, Comment. In de Anima, nn. 12-35. 

**“ Tntellectus enim fit in actu per formam intelligibilem inquantum est 
intelligens, sicut res naturalis fit actu in esse naturali per propriam 
formam. Res autem naturalis per formam qua perficitur in sua specie, 
habet inclinationem in proprias operationes et proprium finem, quem pel 
operationes consequitur: quale enim est unumquodque, talia operatur, et 
in sibi convenientia tendit.” Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 19 
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agents, they will always attain their proper end. We may liken 


their condition to that of intellectual and animate agents in the 
state of their first actual operation to which they had to be 
moved by the Creator. But whereas these latter have a certain 
indetermination, a certain freedom left to them, which they can 
resolve in virtue of this first movement, inanimate beings are 
completely determined to one, and have no further act to which 
they can move themselves. Hence in every way the inorganic 
being is moved, is directed by another.” 

This does not imply, however, that the operation or move- 
ment of the inanimate being does not properly belong to it, for 
its movement flows from its very essence. Just as the first act 
of the intellectual agent is still its own even though it had to be 
moved to it, so the movement of the inanimate agent is its own. 


3) Summary 


This perspective of the scale of being serves this purpose: It 
shows how the “ impression” in virtue of which agents are 
subjected to final causality, and subsequent to which they move 
to their respective ends, is variously participated in by different 
natural agents. Since some confusion may have resulted from 
the ramifications through which our survey has led us, we should 
clarify matters by means of a summary. 


First of all, it is immediately realized that natural agents 


**© Tt (the will) can pass or not pass into the act of willing with regard 
to anything at all. This is not true of natural things, for something heavy 
always actually goes down unless something else prevents it. This is the 
case because inanimate things do not move themselves but are moved by 
other things.” De Ver., XXII, 6. “ But this (viz., to move oneself) cannot 
be realized in purely corporeal beings, because their forms cannot be 
movers, though they can be the principle of motion in the sense of that by 
which something is moved. ... This is so... because of the baseness and 
materiality of their forms, which, being far removed from the separated 
forms to which it belongs to move, do not retain the ability to move but 
only the function of being principles of motion.” IJbid., 3; Cf. also ébid., 
XXIII, 1. 

De Ver., XXII, 1. 
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have this “ impression ”’ to the extent that they are moved, or 
insofar as they are natural agents, for the Creator moves them 
by giving them a determined nature. This is to say, that where 
their movement ceases to come under their power and springs 
from a determination ad unum placed in their nature by the 


“ jmpres- 


Divine Artisan, there they begin to act through their 
sion.” For the “ impression” is nothing other than a natural 
determination in virtue of which the natural agent is made 
tendentially like and hence inclined, to a particular end or 
good. It is distinguished from the free determination of intel- 
lectual agents, who make themselves tendentially like to an end 
of their own choice. Thus inanimate beiags, since they are in 
every Way moved, are in every way natural and in their «ery 
essence they are inclined to some one end. 

Although plants have a certain indetermination to their oper- 
ations and so in some way move theniselves, nevertheless in 
regard to the point under consideration they differ little from 
inanimate agents. For that reason they may be classed with 
them, as St. Thomas says." 

Animals, approaching closest to the unattainable limit of the 
free determination in men, can be said to be partly responsible 
for their own determination or likeness, inasmuch as they move 
themselves to the apprehension ef forms from which follow 
inclinations to the respective apprehended goods.** But the ani- 
mal appetite is actually moved to elicit those inclinations by a 


natural judgment. So its likeness to a fitting good is a deter 

*7 “ An insensible nature, therefore, being by reason of its materiality the 
farthest removed from God, is inclined to an end, to be sure, but has within 
it nothing which inclines, but only a principle of inclination.” De Ver., 
XXII, 4. 

*“Tnelinatio appetitus sensitivi partim est ab appetente, inquantum 
sequitur apprehensionem appetibilis, unde dicit Augustinus quod animalia 
moventur visis; partim ab objecto, inquantum deest cognitio ordinis in 
finem, et ideo oportet quod ab alio cognoscente finem, expedientia eis pro 
videantur. Unde ad ea naturali inclinatione moventur. Et propter hoc non 


omnino habent libertatem, sed participant aliquid libertatis.” In III Sent. 
37, 3, 3. 
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mination of nature, an “‘ impression ” received from the Artisan 


of nature. And just as the intellectual appetite needs a special 


act freely elicited by itself for every end it seeks, so the animal 
appetite requires a special “impression” for every good it 
pursues. 

In conclusion, since final causality has been shown to consist 
in the very likeness, inclination, adaptness of the agent to a 
good, there can be no doubt that the influence of the final cause 
comes into play in natural operations. Natural agents act as 
natural agents precisely when they act through such a likeness, 
or inclination to a determined end. The end is in the natural 
agent exerting its causal influence in virtue of that agent’s 
innate aptness for it. This does not imply that intelligence is 
not required for final causality. It still is. But for natural 
agents the intellectual knowledge is supplied by the Creator. 
Appetitive tendency does not necessarily look to a spiritual existence as 
does cognition. Hence there can be a natural appetite but not a natural 
cognition. This still dees not prevent appetite from following cognition 
in animals, because ever in the things of nature it follows apprehension 
or cognition—not that of the things which have the appetite but that 


of Him who directs them to their end.*® 


Merrimack College, 
North Andover, Mass. 


** De Ver., XXII, 1 ad 2. 


Ethical Values in Sex Life 


by Gerard Esser, 8. V.D. 


— HAS a wide influence on human life.’ It has power 
b over the biological processes of human nature; there is the 
sociological feature of sex in the raising of the family; sex bh 

its psychological bearing on the passions and the acts of the 
will; sex influences the spiritual side of human nature, since it 
enhances or suppresses noble spiritual human values; finally 
there are religious values in sex, which are brought out in the 
language of the Old and the New Testament when the kingdom 
of God and the union of God and man are compared to a wed- 
ding feast. Which of these different aspects of human life is 
competent and destined to give man the proper guidance in 
matters of sex? Sexual pedagogics without a thoroughly founded 
ethies is a torso, a fragmentary attempt which fails to obtain 
its end, even leads to error. Sex ethics proposes and illuminates 
the questions of what the proper end of sex life is, and what the 
norms are by which man should be guided in the exercise of sex 
relations. St. Thomas develops the doctrine that any human 
activity is ethically good if it does its proper share in the 
development of the personality of man. Since the rational soul 
is the essential form of man, St. Thomas places the ethical char- 


acter of a thing which concerns human life in the relation of 


‘Throughout the whole paper I have borrowed generously from the 
urticle “ Zur Sexualethik,” by Hans March, M. D., Stimmen der Zeit, CLVI 
(1955) 289-301. The author, the editor and the publisher with great 
kindness have given permission to make use of this article. Since I have 
developed the borrowed passages freely, it seemed to me to be unfair to- 
wards the illustrious author to make explicit reference to his article only 
in those few cases, in which passages have been taken over in literal 
translation. For this reason I have thought it proper to make no explicit 


reference to the particular passages borrowed. 
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that thing to man’s rational nature; if it conforms with the 
end of man, it is ethically good, if it disagrees with it it is 


ethically evil.’ 


Artempts Mapg at Layine a Founpation For 


Sex Eruics 


If the norms for sex ethics are derived from the changing 
social structure of society or from the prevailing philosophical 
outlook, the result will be ethical relativism: norms held today 
may be discarded after twenty years. Yet an ethies suitable 
for the guidance of human life ought to give abiding norms, 
offer directions, and impose obligations which are valid as long 
as man remains a man. 

There are a great number of works by medical writers in 
which the intention is to throw light on the sex problem by the 
use of knowledge which natural science, especially biology, has 
offered, or by the experience gained in the consultation room. 
Yet these sources give no information about what the various 
metaphysical, religious and ethical branches of knowledge have 
to say on sex life, and without these important contributions a 
normative ethics on sex will remain defective and vulnerable. 
A theory on sex is more than descriptive natural science; it 
includes a clear vision of man’s destiny, ethical needs, trans- 
personal responsibilities. ‘These responsibilities and demands 
arise out of the laws of rational human nature, which cannot 
lightly and without harm be set aside and violated. 

Merely scientific information, taken from biology and other 
natural sciences, no matter how many benefits it may offer, is 
not able to give guidance for the highest development of man’s 


bodily and spiritual personality. There is no doubt that sexual 


derangement at times is the result of disturbances of bodily 


liormones ; consequently the medical correction of the hormones 


will bring help. In a great number of cases, sexual distress is 


* Summa Theol., 1, 18, 5 
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the result of sexual inhibition due to psychical factors; some 
extreme partisans of psychoanalysis hold that psychical inhibi- 
tion is generally the cause of sexual derangement; consequently 
a liberation in the psychical sphere is said to make the patient 
free from the incubus of guilt. Yet such information has con- 
tributed to the deepening of sexual distress and helplessness ; 
for it has led men to accept a partial solution of the sex prob- 
lem, to the neglect and harm of other essential human relations 
and higher human concerns which are likewise involved in the 
sex problem. The same is to be said with regard to certain 
findings of depth psychology. For in sex distress a deeper con 
flict becomes manifest, which is rooted in essential personal 
strata; in biblical language it is the conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit, in psychological language, the conflict between 


the Ego and the super-Ego. 


Tue Merarnysicat Founpation or Sex Eruics 


The sex urge is a manifestation of the essential destination 
of man for love, a love in the spiritual sense of the word. The 
opinion is widespread nowadays that sex occurrences are the 
essential and the total element of the experience of love. Yet 
there is a traditional common and deep conviction of mankind 
that in sexual acts another comprehensive desire of the human 
heart becomes manifest, the desire for something perfect, the 
desire for an entirely different kind of love. We might be 
inclined to say that man has the innate desire for God, the 
Infinite Good. St. Thomas refrains from making this state- 
ment; he says: “ Man longs naturally for God Himself insofar 
as he naturally longs for happiness, which is some likeness of 


the divine goodness.” * The desire for happiness, a desire for 


the perfect development of human nature, which, St. Thomas 


*“Desiderat autem ipsum [Deum] homo naturaliter inquantum desi 
derat naturaliter beatitudinem, quae est quaedam similitudo divinae boni- 


tatis.”” Sum. cont. Gent., I, 11. 
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says is a similitude of the divine goodness, is inborn in man; 


it is the love with which man nobly loves himself, with which 
he longs for the perfection of this bodily and spiritual nature. 
This love is the metaphysical foundation of sex ethics. Man 
has the natural desire to bring out in his activities the noble 
human values which are latent in his nature. These noble 
human values are part of man’s moral or ethical life. Such 
values, if sought after, make man’s doing ethically good. In 
sex life also there is at work the desire to achieve noble human 
values and to develop the human personality spiritually. Let us 


analyze the facts on which this conviction is based. 


1. Sex intercourse, which apparently is sought solely for its 
own sake, for the sake of a lustful satisfaction of a bodily urge 
and which will know nothing of a more profound spiritual con 
tent, after it ig done, leaves the doer dissatisfied. A void is left 
in the doer, which is not filled by the momentary satisfaction 
There is another entirely different love a longing for a higher 
human value which is not satisfied and which cannot find its 
fulfillment in the mere bodily lust. Because of this deeper 
longing many a person, deceiving himself, feels driven to ever 
renewed sex relations. Such an attitude seeks values in the 
lower strata of human nature, throws absolute values away, 


cares only for the relativity of the lust of the hour. 


2. ‘The sex urge contains in its inmost nature a transcendent 
function. It calls man out of himself to a union with anothe: 
person. It makes the one partner realize that he is dependent 
on the other partner for the purpose of mutual completion. 
refinement and ennobling, in the psychical and spiritual sphere 
of human life; this distinguishes true human value from mere 
sensuous love. The sex urge leads to the formation of family 
life, of social life; it leads to the procreation of new life. There 
fore, sex is the source of great responsibilities towards other 


human beings. The woman with her natural ability not only 
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to be the companion of the man for sex relations but also to be 
the mother, in the age that lies behind us curbed and restrained 
not only her own sensuality and sex desire, but also tamed the 


sensuality of the man and made him realize that he was an 


ethical being. For parents a large family was a goal worth 


striving for; they did not mind the restrictions in comforts 
which a large family brought with it. In our present age the 
partner looks for a friend, with whom he or she may enjoy 
life as long as the years of youth last. In their mutual relation, 
neither sees a moral law above them. At most they live under 
a customary moral routine, which has been inherited from 


their parents but is not inbred by vital experience. 


3. Human nature forces man to decide, through his attitude 
towards sex life, whether he will master his urges and so be 
truly free or become dependent on them and be their slave. 
For, every degradation of self, and debasement of another 
human being to the level of a mere sense being, has a fatal 
reaction upon the whole human personality; it fetters and breaks 
it. On the other hand, sex offers the invitation to transpersonal 
binding and responsibility; this invitation, if complied with, 
leads to true freedom from the slavery of animal life and offers 
the ability to live up to human values. Hence it is that even 
in popular language the terms moral and immoral refer essen- 
tially to the sexual attitude of man. Indeed, the attitude of man 
towards sex life is the most decisive factor in the exercise, 
elaboration, and acquisition of a morality which pervades and 
dominates the whole of human life. Such formulas as the 
‘chaste life,” “the sexual life in conformity with right rea- 
son,” a “human sexual life”? have an identical signification, 
and their full under standing is necessary for a proper concep- 
tion of sexual morality. It is a morality of “ virtue,” that is, 


of self-training, and in this case precisely of sexual training.‘ 


* Dublin Review, CXIX (1955) 458. 
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4. Sex life, on account of its nature, should be controlled by 
modesty. A sane and well educated person covers the manifesta- 
tion of sex with the veil of modesty. He will say: matters of 
this kind should not be talked about; a well bred person will not 
mention such things. Such remarks may be made to the young 
with the motive of preventing premature acquaintance with mat 
ters of sex which would do harm. This attitude is based on the 
conviction that sex is under a higher law, a law by which human 
nature is ruled. It is true that an unreasonable reticence in 


regard to matters of sex may do harm to the young; for the 


latter may become acquainted with sex through corrupting 


sources. Sex instruction should be given by parents and edu- 
cators; they will see to it that those whom they instruct learn 


that sex is to be treated with reverence and guarded by modesty. 


5. It is said in certain quarters that regular sexual inter 
course from a certain age on promotes bodily and mental health. 
With an air of insipid calmness, sexual relations are declared 
to be something necessary for daily life and permissible for 
everybody. Such statements are a betrayal of human values. 
Moreover, quite a number of men and women are ruined in 
body and soul as a consequence of unrestrained lustful indul- 
gence; and they inflict incurable misery on others. A motto of 
the right to love for everybody, in the sense declared, has for its 
result the degeneration of a people. On the other hand, it has 
been proved beyond a shadow of doubt that numberless men and 
women of normal constitution are able to abstain altogether 
from satisfying sexual desire without suffering harm to their 
personality by this voluntary abstinence. “ The fact that the 
sex impulse is directed towards the species suggests that the 
power of this impulse bears no direct proportion to the self- 


fulfillment of the individual.” ° 


There are other transcendent 


values which attract many a person and make his life fruitful. 


®* J. Messner, Ethics and Facts (St. Louis, 1952) p. 56 
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“ It shows a masterly psychological knowledge of human nature 
that the Roman Catholic Church enjoins celibacy upon its 
priests in order to emancipate them from sensuality, and to 
consecrate their entire activity in the pursuit of their calling.” ° 


We may call to mind what psychoanalysis has discovered re- 


garding the sublimation of sexual urges: the energies of sexual 


tendencies which are curbed and not given their immediate satis- 
faction, may lead to various social and cultural achievements. 
This is quite a different situation from the case in which absti- 
nence is forced upon someone from without by captivity or in 
other ways, or from within by unconscious neurosis. Even if 
sexual abstinence were harmful to health, this would not give 
man the slightest right to make the removal of the danger to 
health the supreme law of his actions; for the care of bodily 
health is not the supreme law of morality. However, this is 
exactly what is claimed when a young man or woman is given 


the free right of bodily sexual union. 


6. The law of sexual selection. In the whole animal king- 
dom, the process which has been called “ selection” is one of 
the most important agencies of self-protection; it prevents the 
degeneration of the biological species. In the kingdom of brute 
animals a strong and sure instinct guides the process of selec- 
tion. It has also been observed among men that the more highly 
differentiated a personality is the more marked it is that the 
sexual desire is not blindly directed and turned with equal 
power upon all the persons of the other sex, but is likewise 
vuided by a higher selective and determining human value. The 
partner finds in the partner or in the partner’s family something 
which he honors, and which he looks up to with noble affection; 
he has the firm expectation that the life of the new family will 
gain nobility from this union. It is only under such a supposi- 


tion that we can understand how contrary characters and tem- 


*R. von Krafft-Ebbing, quoted in The Ecclesiastical Review LXXII 
(1925) 293. 
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peraments, individuals with deep differences in bodily and 


psychical constitution, are led into matrimony. In the face of 


such a union we ask how it is possible for these two people to 
have shared a long life with one another. If we look into the 
matter more deeply, the only answer is that certain laws of 
noble rational affections were here at work. It may be affirmed 
that every truly human love, that is, every nobler, higher love 
which looks for completion in the union with a partner, and 
which is entirely different from vehement and selfish sex desire, 
is guided by a noble selective instinct. This selective instinct 
acts in secret, unconsciously in the deep source of the unnotice- 
able cords of psychical and bodily attraction. Thus considered, 
love in its truly human, noble sense, love for what is best in 
luman nature, is, even from a biological point of view, never 
blind play. Rather, love is the most potent and influential ser- 


vant of high and momentous laws of nature. 


7. True sexual love is union for life in matrimony. Genuine 
sexual love can only take on its proper form, when in husband 
and wife the destination of the husband to fatherhood and of 
the wife to motherhood is given its natural right and when 
this destination forms the natural interrelation of both sexes 
towards one another. It belongs to such a love to make its selec- 
tion of a partner from the motive of a great, genuine and grave 
desire for true and ample completion, and from the desire of 
the elevation of one person by the other; still more from a cour- 
age and certainty which is ready, when conditions call for it, 
not to mind the sacrifices even when it is one’s own self because 
one is able to see the purpose of life in life itself—all of 
which prompts one to look for an increase of life. 

The most profound and essential note of this love is that it 
never ceases. Only monogamy can be considered as the hygienic 
source of a future healthy human race. The most lamentable 
error to which man falls victim is committed when man does 


not consider sexua: copulation in the form of an indissolubie 
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union. In recent years the higher human values have been 
neglected and lost; hence divorce is on the increase. As the 
case is now, when acquired virtue fails, infused virtue is prac- 
tically paralyzed. The absence of acquired chastity is exceed- 
ingly prejudicial for most people. Married people may possess 
sanctifying grace and infused chastity, and from their marriage 


sacrament they may have the actual graces they need. But if 


they have only a rudimentary acquired chastity, is it not to be 


feared that, for most of them, the whole organism of infused 
virtues will be paralyzed? Is not this the tragedy of so many 
young people when they come to marry? Their sexuality is 
hardly under control, or it is merely repressed. And such psy- 
chological repression hinders it from being enlightened by 


reason.’ 


8. With birth control and birth prevention, a situation has 
arisen in the course of human culture, the spread and effect of 
which upon all strata of society is having serious effects. Bodily 
sexual satisfaction which is easily obtained and which is open 
to everybody at any time by the application of contraceptives, 
is doing its share to undermine the human faculties, the develop- 
ment of which gives form and maturity to the human person. 
This is especially the case during the period of the development 
of the young. 

The following findings have been made from observations and 
from written material: the percentage of cultural interests, in 
action and word, of young girls was either minimal or of a high 
degree, according as the girls in the years of puberty had either 
taken up sexual relations or had refrained from them. If in 
this period they had already practiced sex relations, then their 
interests in flirtation, erotic activity, fashion, film and similar 
entertainments stifled other interests. On the other hand, the 


inclination and openness for cultural and spiritual subjects and 


Dublin Review, CXIX (1955) 458 
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topics was the greater and the more vivid, the more reserved 


they were as regards the erotic activity of immediate sexual 
practice. 

Even with persons of adult age it is frequently the case that 
their response to true noble human values is retarded because 
their love has been merged in sexuality. Neglecting those human 
values which family life offers they find their interests in 
movies, ball games, dance halls, swimming pools and camping 
places. A great deal of matrimonial conflict has its source in 
this state of affairs. The evils which result from the abuse of 
sex should lead all mankind to self-reflection and self-diseipline. 
Deliberate control of the sex instinct is only possible through the 
practice of spirituality. True human love longs for those agen- 
cies which are able to develop the potentialities that are latent 
in human nature, and to lead this same human nature to the 
perfection and completion that is due to it. It is to be feared 
that love to a great extent is not merely suppressed, but ration 
ally disintegrated and thereby lost. Men suffer in the last 
analysis, not from sensuality, but from the loss of the knowledge 


of love, which is higher than reason. 


CONCLUSION 


‘These various considerations and reasons, which are based on 
the observation of the facts of human life, lead to the following 
conclusion: The sex instinct is but a partial manifestation of a 
much more comprehensive tendency of human nature. This 
tendency may properly be called love; it is the noble love of 
self, the love of the partner in matrimony, the love of the chil- 
dren who are the offspring of matrimony and who need loving 
care in body and soul for many years; it is the love of the 
human race which is to be perpetuated, love of this race, not 
merely for the sake of its propagation, but much more for the 
sake of the final end of human nature, its highest spiritual and 


moral development. 
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What is this highest development of human nature, which 
man loves by natural law? It is attained by the proper develop- 
ment of all the faculties of body and soul; this is the ultimate 
natural end of man. The sex instinct with all the facts and 
manifestations that accompany it bears witness that human 
nature is guided by a natural moral law. This natural moral 
law consists in this, that there is in man prior to all actual 
cognition a vital propensity for ethical values, an inner disposi- 
tion and vital direction or tendency of the whole man, in virtue 
of which man guides his faculties towards the final perfection 
of his nature. The natural moral law of man is the comprehen- 
sive love of the human heart for human nature and its ulti- 
mate end. It is “a universal pattern of action, applicable to 
all men everywhere, required by human nature itself for its 
completion.” * 

The natural ethical values this universal pattern of action 
proposes must be discovered by rational analysis. This pattern 
includes knowing the things of nature, above all else man’s 
own human nature, in their ultimate cause which is God. It 
includes knowing that the human soul is intellectual, free, 
immaterial and immortal, as God is intellectual, free, imma- 
terial, immortal; therefore, man is by nature the image and 
likeness of God, he is the child of God. His last natural end 
imposes on man the practice of the virtues, by which he leads 


his nature to its moral completion and renders his life worthy 


of the divine childhood. The practice of sex life is entirely 
subordinated to this highest comprehensive love that is man’s 
natural moral law.’ 

Consequently, when the sex urge is complied with, this act 
receives its ethical approbation, if it is coordinated with the 


other elements that make up the final end of man. This coordi- 


*J. Wild, Plato’s Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law (Chi- 
cago, 1953) p. 64. 
*H. March, “ Zur Sexualethik,” Stimmen de Zeit CLVI (1955) 299. 
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nation implies at least that the sex act does not oppose the other 
elements. Sexual ethics should enuntiate that the more exact 


information regarding the laws of life and the laws of the 


sexes which is at our disposal does not give man the right to act 


in a licentious way, as is erroneously inferred, but entails more 
intense obligations; for such knowledge imposes vpon man the 
grave obligation, consciously and with greater freedom, to forego 
his own selfish desires and claims, and to submit himself to the 
higher law the love of the totality of human nature. Only under 
the primacy of love for human nature, which, in its sexual 
expression does not commit actions that offend against that love, 
will a genuine and healthy sex ethics be firmly and securely 
established. The love of the ultimate end of human nature and 
the conformity of human actions with this end is the natural 


moral law and the highest ethical norm for sex life. 


St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Illinois. 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


NATIONAL MEETINGS 


and Canada attended the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association at the Hotel Conrad Hilton 


Mi ORE THAN five hundred philosophers from the United States 


in Chicago on April 23 and 24, 1957. The general subject of the meet- 
ing was “ Ethies and Other Knowledge.” It is the general consensus 
of those present that the papers sustained the high standards of pre- 
vious meetings. We are hopeful of distributing the Proceedings, con- 
taining all the papers read at the meeting, some time during the fall 
months. This would be contingent upon the promptness with which 
the readers of papers are willing to part with their contributions so 
that the printer may have a look at them. 

The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting will take place at the Sheraton- 
Cadillae Hotel in Detroit, April 8 and 9, 1958, under the patronage of 
His Eminence, Cardinal Mooney and the Catholic universities, senior 
colleges and seminaries of the Detroit-Windsor area. The Rev. Remy 
J. Belleperche, 8. J., and Dr. Ralph Masiello, both of the University 
of Detroit, are local co-chairmen. Our last meeting in Detroit was 

1949. The general theme of the meeting will be “ The Meaning 

Scholastic Philosophy.” President Wolter suggests the follow- 
ing tentative divisions of the general theme: 1) What does the 
Church mean by scholasticism?; 2) What did the scholasties themselves 


understand by scholasticism?; 


3) Theories on the historical origins of 
cholasticism; and 4) scholastic pluralism (why more than one system). 
The chairmen for the various sectional meetings, which will be held in 
the afternoon on the two days, together with their proposed problems 
are as follows: (A) Dr. Anthony Nemetz, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, Logie and Method Section: 1) The role of ontology in 
formal and intentional logies; 2) The philosophic significance of me- 
dieval speculative grammars; (B) the Rev. John T. Bonee, O.P., 
Dominican I of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, Philosophy of 
Nature Section: 1) Scholastie natural science: Albertus Magnus and 


the Oxford Platonists; 2) Achievements in natural science through the 


£10 
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use of scholastic method; (C) Dr. William O’Meara, University of 
Chicago, Metaphysics Section: 1) Relations between scholastic and con- 
temporary non-scholastic metaphysies; 2) “ What is really real?” (Cf. 
Progress in Philosophy, p. 63); (D) the Rev. John P. Kleinz, Pon- 
tifieal College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio, Moral and Political 
Philosophy Section: 1) Walter Lippman’s “ Public Philosophy ” and 
the natural law; 2) The “State of Nature” theories of the XVIII 
century (Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau et al.) and the natural law; (KE) 
the Rev. Linus J. Thro, 8. J., Bellarmine House of Studies, St. Louis, 
Missouri, History of Philosophy Section: 1) Notable contributions to 
scholastic thought in the late 13th and the 14th centuries; and (F) the 
Rev. Bro. Pasczl, O.S. F., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, New York, 
Philosophical Problems Section: 1) Does the curriculum of scholastic 
philosophy in America need revision; and 2) the problem of personalism. 

Each member of the association will have received a letter in May 
inviting him to volunteer to read a paper at this meeting on one or 
other of the suggested subjects of the various chairman. In volun- 
teering to read a paper the association member should communicate 
directly with the chairman concerned, stating in approximately no more 
than 150 words how he would treat his subject. These proposed sum- 
maries of papers, which the various chairmen select, will be published 
in the January issue of THe New Scnovasticism, which goes to press 
on November 1. Therefore, the latest date of those volunteering to read 
a paper will be October 10. Opportunity will also be given to volun- 
teer to comment on a paper. In any event no paper, either at the 
general or sectional session, must exceed one-half hour reading time. 
This rule is strictly enforced in order to allow for the widest possible 
floor discussion. All readers of papers are reminded that they should 
file copies of their papers with the Secretary at the time of the annual 


meeting for publication in the annual Proceedings. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The spring meeting of the Mid-Western Regional Conference of the 
association was held at De Paul University on March 2, featuring the 
papers of the Very Rev. William H. Kane, O.P., and Dr. Gerald 
Kreyche, on the subject “ The Nature of Science in Aristotle.” Rev. 
R. W. Mulligan, 8. J., of Loyola University, was elected president. 

The Rev. Carl W. Grindel, C. M., of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 


New York, Secretary of the New York Regional Conference, reports 
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meetings were held in December, February, March and May. At the 
December meeting held at Manhattan College, the Rev. W. Norris 
Clarke, 8. J., of the Graduate School Faculty of Fordham University 
read a paper on “ The Methodology of Philosophy Compared to that 


of the Positive Sciences.” The February meeting was held at the Col- 
lege of Mount Saint Vincent with Dr. Bernard Gilligan, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Fordham University School of Business, read- 


ing a paper on “ Psychiatry and Philosophy.” On March 10 at Ford- 
ham University, Dr. William Marra of Fordham lead the discussion on 
“The Problem of Negation in Phenomenology.” The final meeting of 
the year was held on May 12 at the Long Island Division of St. John’s 
University. 

The East Central Conference met at Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio, on March 24. Dr. Morton W. Bloomfield, professor 
of English at Ohio State University, spoke on the subject “ Some Reflec- 
tions on the Medieval Idea of Perfection.” This was followed by a 
discussion on Summary of Scholastic Principles, a recent work of the 
Rev. Bernard Wuellner, S. J. 

The District of Columbia-Maryland Conference of the Association 
held its final meeting at the Catholic University of America on May 3 
with Professor Thomas MecTighe of Georgetown University leading a 
discussion on “ The Rationalism of Descartes’ Philosophy.” The Rev. 
Robert E. McCall, 8.8. J., of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington, 
D. C., was elected president and Dr. Paul Nolan of Catholic University 
was re-elected secretary. 

The Northwest Regional Conference held its eighth annual meeting 
at Holy Names College, Spokane, Washington, on April 12, 1957, 
with the same theme as the national meeting, namely, “ Ethies in Rela- 
tion to Other Knowledge.” The morning papers were as follows: “The 
Inevitability of Metaphysies” by the Rev. G. J. Gustafson, 8.5S., of 
St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington; “Is Sociology Inevit- 
ably Ethical?” by the Rev. C. C. Miltner, C.8.C., University of Port- 
land; and “ Ethics and Demography” by the Rev. Van F. Christoph, 
8. J., of Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington. After luncheon 


at the Holy Names College the following apers were read and dis- 


eussed: “The Subject and the Object of Metaphysics” by the Rev. 
Edmund W. Morton, 8.J., of Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane; and 
“ Varieties of ‘ Natural Law’ Thinking and the Supreme Court of the 
United States” by the Rev. Bertrand Trautman, O.S. B., of St. Mar- 
tin’s College, Lacey, Washington. The Rev. Jerome Boyle, C.S.C., of 
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the University of Portland was elected president. The Secretary is the 
Rev. A. D. Tourigny, 8. J., of Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane. 

The New York Conference held its final meeting of the academic year 
on May 18 at St. John’s University. Dr. W: \iam Carlo spoke on “ The 
‘Being’ of St. Thomas.” Bro. John F. Daly, F.S.C.H., was elected 
chairman. 


Cuar.es A. Hart, 
National Secretary 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Notes on the Authors 


Sister Aprian Martz, O. P., who teaches at Siena College, 
holds her doctor’s degree in biology from the University of 
Notre Dame where she did her dissertation on a problem in 
evolution. 


Dr. Paut K. T. Sut has served his native China in both 
academic and diplomatic ways. The author of many books and 
director of Seton Hall's Institute of Far Eastern Studies, he 
has been knighted by Pope Pius XII. 


Moruer M. C. Wueever, R. S. C. J., who teaches philosophy 
at Newton College of the Sacred Heart, holds her doctor’s degree 
from the Catholic University of America. 

Dr. Joun J. Warren, a member of the department of phi- 
losophy at Merrimack College, has done graduate work at Laval 
University, Quebec, from which he holds his doctor's degree. 

Tue Rev. Gerarp Esser, 8. V. D., has taught philosophy 
for thirty-six years at St. Mary’s Mission Seminary. He is the 
author of six volumes in the field of philosophy. 


Book Reviews 


Sartre y su existencialisme. By Ismael Quilles, S. J. Buenos Aires: 
Espasa Calpe, 1952. Pp. 163. 


Sartre, El existencialisme del absurdo. By Ismael Quilles, S. J., 
Second edition. Buenos Aires: Espasa Calpe, 1952. Pp. 156. 


The second work is No. 5 in a series La Filosofia de nuestro tiempo, 
edited by I. Quilles; the collection contains volumes on eontemporary 
philosophies in other countries and on individual philosophers. It is 
a readable and penetrating analysis of Sartre’s ideas, whereas the first, 
while summarizing the existentialism of Sartre is more concerned with 
placing him within the frame of modern thought. The author distin 
guishes several forms of existentialism by the positions assumed in 
regard to the existence of God: an atheistie existentialism, which is 
that of Sartre, a “ neutral” existentialism, represented by Heidegger 
who refuses to make any definite statement on the problem; the Chris- 
tian existentialism of Kierkegaard; and a Catholie form, that of G. 
Marcel. After disengaging from the many works of Sartre his funda 
mental notions, F. Quilles proceeds to a criticism by asking to what 
extent this philosophy does justice to the reality of human existence; 
the existential analysis of Sartre proves to be defective and onesided, 
since it intentionally ignores many aspects of human existence, over 
emphasizing others. Sartre’s position is that of a radical scepticism and 
open to all the objections of this view. So much violence is done to 
the facts, which can be ascertained by the very same phenomenological 
method Sartre claims to employ, that the qualification as an “ existen 
tialism of the absurd” appears most appropriate. This is further 
elaborated in the first volume which is particularly concerned with 
uncovering the fundamental ideas of Sartre by a careful and illumin 
ating study of this writer’s plays, and of his novel Nausea. 

The two slender volumes may well serve to make the reader aequainted 
with the ideas of Sartre which are stated in a clear and systematic 
manner. They are a valuable addition to the steadily growing litera- 
ture on existentialism and deserve to be considered by every student 


of this new and powerful trend in modern thought. 


Georgetown University, ALLERS. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology and Related Sciences. By 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1956. Pp. vii +- 357, with index. $10.00. 


The prolific author of The Ways and Power of Love, Social Phi- 
losophies in an Age of Crisis and 26 other books now turns his 
attention to an evaluation of some ritualistic and profitless aspects of 
the behavioral sciences. The critique is, on the whole, devastating, but 
negative in tone. One feels that the colorful career of this one-time 
participant in the Kerensky government and later department head at 
Harvard University has failed to give him a complete philosophical 
basis. 

The claims of theology regarding social sciences are not even 
mentioned. Sorokin’s estimate of the status of Christianity can be 
inferred from his mentioning Christ fifth in a long list of “ religious 
and ethical creators” (p. 285). 

No definite theory of being makes itself felt in the book. There is, 
however, a theory of knowledge, which makes its appearance somewhat 
belatedly in the twelfth chapter. He criticizes the nominalist-empiricist 


orientation and holds that . . the basie belief of empiricism in the 
possibility of a pure, correct perception of objects, not contaminated 
by any concept, is largely an illusion” (p. 283). Sorokin holds that, 
besides the “ sensory channel” there are two other means of knowledge: 
the supersensory (intuitional) and purely rational (logico-mathemati- 
cal). He defines intuition as “, . . a momentary, unpredictable enlight- 
ening that gives to the knower, or to a creative genius, the essence of 
the problem studied or the solution of a creative task” (p. 284). If 
“ essence ” is used here in the traditional sense, it could be inferred that 
Sorokin refers to the human power of conceptualization as Aristotelians 
have understood it. He goes on to say, however, that intuition is 
basically different from rational analysis and inference. Apparently 
intuition is here identified with what Gestalt psychologists have called 
“ insight,” although the role of reason in the process tends to be denied, 
By viewing logico-mathematical (rational) thought as set in contrast to 
knowledge by simple sensation, Sorokin seems to lay himself open to the 
charges that have so often been brought against the Platonic theory of 
knowledge. A better basis would have been laid if he had regarded 
all human knowledge as beginning with sensation and abstracting the 
formal and universal therefrom. 
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It is to be expected that a sociological review resting upon no 
discernible theological basis and an inadequate philosophical one wil! 
occasionally contradict itself, and will fail to offer a complete and 
constructive program in place of what it criticizes. The reviewer 
believes that Sorokin’s work has both of these faults. Nevertheless, he 
occasionally rises to noble heights as he exposes some of the excesses, 


meaningless verbalisms, ete., of psychology and the social sciences. 


Sorokin’s criticism operates at two levels. In most of the chapters, 
he is concerned with methods of the behavioral sciences. In Chapter 11, 
however, he takes up the question of what social science is “for.” His 


fire is especially directed against the idea of predictability as the sole 


aim of empirical science. Exceptions to this criterion are pointed out, 
such as historical judgments and mathematical propositions. The author 
also observes that, “ Side by side with a legion of wrong predictions, 
innumerable correct forecastings have been made by the oracles, progno- 
sticators, astrologers, crystal gazers, prophets, and medicine men of 
different societies and periods on the basis of wrong theory or of no 
theory at all” (p. 251). He repeats the error of some other contem- 
porary writers in taking Heisenberg’s indeterminacy principle, as 
applied in physics, as the basis for the human freedom of choice that 
limits psychological and social prediction. Adopting the organismic 
viewpoint, Sorokin speaks of “ meaningful-causal relationships unat- 
tainable through externalistic induction” (p. 273). This viewpoint, 
while having much to recommend it, is not original. What he is saying 
essentially is that a social whole is not the sum of its parts, and the 
generalizations of the sociologist should be concerned with how social 
wholes arise and how they govern their parts. 

In discussing methods of the behavioral sciences, Sorokin is at his 
best, and frequently hits the bull’s-eye. Among the weaknesses he 


discusses are “ Amnesia and New Columbuses” (the tendency to aet 


as if very old ideas have just been discovered), “ Sham-Scientific Slang ” 
(using obtuse jargon when clear words are available), “‘ The Illusion of 
Operationalism” (the notion that the meaning of a term is wholly 
reduceable to actions taken in connection with the term on a sort of 
conditioned-reflex basis), “ Testomania ” (Thorndike’s “ Whatever exists, 
exists in some quantity, and therefore can be measured”), “ Quanto 
phrenia (pseudo-quantification of unquantifiables), “ Social Physics 
et al” (improper use of analogies in science), and “ The Blind Alley of 


” 


Hearsay Stuff and Negativism” (the sham objectivity of modern 
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psychology and sociology). The review is exhaustive, and one can 
agree with the publisher when he suggests in the book jacket that the 
volume “. . . will surely be attacked with a loud clamor from the ranks 
of the faithful.” Unfortunately, the lack of an adequate metaphysical 
basis will facilitate the attacks on some criticisms that could, in the 
proper context, be thoroughly defensible. Reviewing the excessive claims 
made for general semantics, group dynamics, cybernetics, ete., he con- 
cludes, “ As a matter of fact, all these ‘modern discoveries’ were made 
long ago; and in the works of the previous thinkers they were, if any- 
thing, analyzed better, understood more adequately, and formulated 
even more precisely than in the recent works” (p. 7). 

The reviewer’s recommendation: read and ponder this book. Bring 
it to the attention of your sociologist and psychologist friends. It is 
regrettable, though, that some of the specific criticisms Sorokin makes 
could not have been advanced by a Catholic author capable of putting 
them into an adequate theological-philosophical context. Perhaps many 
another man in the behavioral sciences will share the reviewer’s reaction: 
“ Why didn’t I write this?” 

Rozert B. NORDBERG 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 


Contemporary European Philosophy. By 1. M. Bochenski. Trans- 
lated from the German by Donald Nicholl and Karl Aschen- 
brenner. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1956. Pp. xviii +- 326, with index. $5.00. 


This is & translation of the second, revised edition of the author’s 
Europdische Philosophie der Gegenwart, which was first published in 
Switzerland, in 1951. Fr. Bochenski, O. P. is a native of Poland and a 
member of the faculty of the University of Fribourg in Switzerland. 
The present study grew out of a series of university lectures delivered in 
the United States, in the winter of 1945-46. As stated in the preface, 
the book aims at providing a general guide for the reader who is 
without any training as a specialist in philosophy, and this aim 
obviously accounts for a certain schematization and for occasional 
simplifications and generalizations. 

The book is written from the point of view of a “realist and 


spiritual metaphysic ” and—though the different thinkers and schools 
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are presented with laudable objectivity—espouses two basic philosophic 
convictions: first, that philosophy is of major importance for life 
(because it is ideas that account for all major changes in the outlook of 
humanity); second, that contemporary philosophy is by no means a 
homogeneous body of thought but rather characterized by violent 
ideological struggles and “ astonishingly rich and variegated.” 

The exposition arranges the complex subject matter in clear and 
systematic outline and there is discriminating judgment in the selection 
of significant trends and representative authors. With a few notable 
exceptions (Croce, James, Dewey), the chief emphasis is on English, 
French and German philosophy and philosophers, and on works pub- 
lished since World War I. Special attention is given te the problems 


of ontology, anthropology, ethics, and fundamental methodology, while 


the problems of sociology, the philosophy of history, aesthetics, and 


the philosophy of religion are allotted a minimum of space. An ap- 
pended section deals with the principles and concepts of mathematical 
logie (Quine, H. Scholz, Whitehead, Russell, etc.). The extensive biblio- 
graphy contains a list of the major works of the authors discussed and a 
selected listing of the relevant literature, but unfortunately the compi- 
lation does not go beyond the year 1950. 

The contents are subdivided into the following main sections: An 
introductory chapter treats of the origins and backgrounds of con- 
temporary European philosophy in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, discusses the “ modern crisis” in physics, mathematics and 
metaphysics, and traces the rise of the main currents of contemporary 
thought. Then follow comprehensive analyses of the basic tenets of 
the Philosophy of Matter (neo-positivism and dialectical materialism) ; 
the Philosophy of the Idea (Croce, Brunschvieg, the Neo-Kantians) ; 
the Philosophy of Life (Bergson, James, Dewey, Dilthey, and their 
disciples); the Philosophy of Essence (Husserl, Scheler); the Phi- 
losophy of Existence (Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel, Jaspers); the Phi- 
losophy of Being (Lavelle, 8. Alexander, Hiberlin, N. Hartmann, 
Whitehead, the Neo-Thomists). 

The author must have found it an almost impossible task to do full 
justice to a project of such vast scope within the limited space of about 
300 pages. Considering the difficulties, Fr. Bochetski has done admir- 
ably well. A few—almost inevitable—minor shortcomings are pointed 
out here because they might possibly be remedied in a new edition. 


It seems to this reviewer that the section dealing with the Philosophy 
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of Existence takes too limited a view of the existentialist mode of 
thinking (both in the historical perspective and in the systematic 
interpretation) and does not really penetrate to the “heart of the 
matter.” This is especially true of the Heidegger and Marcel analyses. 
While the former is too cut and dried in its technical nomenclature 
and leaves completely out of consideration the significant changes in 
Heidegger’s philosophie convictions, the latter is seriously incomplete 
and even superficial. As far as Heidegger’s thinking is concerned, the 
positive interpretation presented by Fr. Johannes Lotz, 8. J., has already 
provided much of the needed corrective of a too rigidly Thomistie and 
“essentialist” approach. The formula, “ Freedom is the ground of the 
ground ” is hardly “ the last word in Heidegger’s philosophy ” (p. 172). 
In the diseussion of Jaspers an exposition of the concept of “ phi- 
losophie faith” would have been desirable. The presentation of Thom- 
ism appears too general and streamlined and makes no mention of the 
actually existing differences among the several Neo-Thomist authors and 
schools. The names of August Brunner, Przywara, and Heimo Dolch 
should have been included, and reference to the latter's significant 
critique of the Thomistic-Aristotelian physics might have been made. 

The English translation is somewhat uneven and occasionally awk- 
ward. Geisteswissenschaften, for example, cannot be rendered by the 
term “ social sciences” (p. 96), nor is “ anxiety” a proper translation 
for Sorge (p. 167). Quotations in Greek should have been translated, 
for the benefit of the reader. However, these critical observations are 
not intended to detract from the intrinsie merits of Fr. Bocherski’s 
work. It is by far the most readable, reliable and instructive presenta- 
tion of contemporary European philosophy now available in the English 
language. 

Kurt F. Remnarpr 
Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 


The Philosophy of Hegel. By W. T. Stace. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1955. Pp. x +- 854, with index and diagram 
of the Hegelian system. Cloth, $3.98. Paper, $1.98. 


In unaltered republication of the first edition published in London 
in 1924, the purpose of the author is “to place in the hands of the 
philosophical student a complete exposition of the system of Hegel 


— 
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” 


in a single volume.” The volume is divided into four parts: Funda- 


mental Principles, Logic, Philosophy of Nature, and Philosophy of 


Spirit. In the latter three, Stace follows the arrangement according to 
Hegel’s Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences rather than the Science 
of Logic. 

In the Fundamental Principles, Stace analyzes Hegel’s relationship 
to both Greek idealism and modern philosophy (Spinoza, Hume, and 
Kant) and then presents a prolegomenon to Hegel’s philosophy. In 
relation to idealism the author discusses what Hegel garnered from the 
Greek philosophers. It seems disappointing to see no genuine treatment 
of either Heraclitus or Parmenides—although they are later mentioned. 
There is no direct reference to Hegel’s History of Philosophy. 
The author refers to Aristotle as an idealist; this may be done, of 
course, within context, but it doesn’t set easy with the reader. Stace 
evidently did not see Plato’s concept of negation or opposites. He 
evidently prefers to believe that Hegel somehow arbitrarily transposes 
6“ 


Spinoza’s “all determination is negation” into Platonic-Hegelian “ all 


’ 


negation is determination.” But this seems to be the type of treatment 
given in the area of historical awareness. We pass from the Greeks to 
Spinoza, Hume, and Kant. Now although it was the vogue to do this 
at one time not too many years ago, there is certainly enough internal 
evidence, in Hegels theologische Jugendschriften (Tiibingen, 1907) for 
example, to at least mention J. Scotus Erigena and Meister Eckhart with 
regard to Hegel’s understanding of the Mind’s relationship te reality. 
There are two pages on Spinoza, although Stace deals with him later 
in numerous isolated references; and similarly Hume. The author then 
presents a simplified analysis of the epistemological problem of Kant 
as seen by Hegel. In the introduction to the major themes in Hegel 
we see how Hegel took over the Kantian categories and transformed 
them into “objective ontological entities.” There is a section on the 
dialectic method. This is a fair analysis but seems to be too conecretized 
to present the spirit of the dialectic; here Stace falls far short of Croce 
or even Royce in presenting the dynamism of the dialectic. One wonders 
if Stace is an Hegelian or a Kantian looking at Hegel’s dialectic. 

In the second part, The Logic, we see Stace wrestling with Hegelian 
terms and meanings. Although writing for students, Stace does not at 
all denude the depth of Hegel, nor, on the other hand, does the author 
refuse to be sympathetic to the student’s understanding. I would say 


that here, in this section on Logie, certainly one of the most difficult 
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areas in the entirety of Hegel, Stace makes his contribution. This is as 
balanced a presentation as we could find. That it may be incomplete by 
reference to present research shou!d not be taken as a criticism since this 
is a textbook and will be utilized only by those who are in contact with 
contemporary developments either through their own initiative or their 
teachers’. 

In the third part, Philosophy of Nature, the author assumes that 
Hegel’s transition from the Logie to Nature is a logical deduction. Here 
is where, according to the neophyte philosophical mind, we go from 
ideas to things. Haunted by the historical ghost of Descartes, many 
scholars refuse to go the transposition from ideal to real. Stace retorts 
by calling the ideal really real: “things are thoughts and nothing but 
thoughts.” If one realizes the fuil implications of Stace’s explanation 
he seems to have rescued the Philosophy of Nature, but he loses Hegel. 
Thomists are acutely aware of this problem: given the fact that creation 
is not necessary for God, yet the good must diffuse itself; Hegel, too, 
seems to be faced with the very mystery of creation. 

In the fourth part, Philosophy of Spirit, we have what seems to be 
the most inadequate section of the book; whereas, for Hegel, this seems 
to be closest to his heart. Stace’s problem is that he misses the real 
progress of the dialectic as present in the Phenomenology. Although we 
do find Stace saying that this part is supplemented by reference to the 
Phenomenology, there is a difference between reference through a 
footnote and the capturing of a man’s thought. Hegel had an encyelo- 
pedic knowledge of the history of the world. With his fine sense of 
historical process only a delicate treatment, within historical context, 
of the state, family, morality, society, art, beauty, and philosophy would 
do justice to Hegel. Stace gives us a rather blunt presentation of the 
matter. 

My final impression on the book is--as J. Quentin Lauer, 8. J. once 
remarked—that this is probably more of Stace than Hegel would care 
for. One must remember that when this was published in 1924, we had 
seen only Stace’s Critical History of Greek Philosophy; since then 
many other volumes of his have appeared. We can find, for example, 
in The Meaning of Beauty (London, 1929) an explanation of beauty 


that is attributed to Hegel yet certainly involves a Kantian position. 
Or, in Time and Eternity (Princeton, 1952) we find almost an explicit 


denial of the importance of the historical, which is exactly my major 
criticism of Stace. Unless Hegel is seen joined to both the historical 
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fact and historical process, one does not understand Hegel. Stace is 
practically devoid of all historical understanding. 

Only when we realize that practically no work has been done on 
Hegel in the United States since 1924 can we understand how this book 
could be reprinted today, without even a new introduction. In spite 
of the works by Hyppolite, Kojéve, Fessard, Léwith, Mure, Niel, and 
many others, this book still merits a recommendation as a fine intro- 
duction for a student. A distinetion: you may be introduced to a 
person yet never be acquainted with him, yet, if acquainted, never be 
friends; or, the introduction may lead through acquaintance to friend- 
ship. This book is a good introduction which may lead to acquaintance, 
it will never be the basis of a friendship. 

Rosert M. Barry 

College of St. Scholastica, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Contemporary Philosophy: Studies of Logical Positivism and 
Existentialism. By Frederick Copleston, S.J. Westminister, 
Maryland: The Newman Press, 1956. Pp. ix +- 230, with 
index. $4.00. 


A mere glance at the title of this book without taking in its sub-title 
at the same time could well lead to misunderstanding. For the book is 
not really a survey of contemporary philosophy. Rather it is a set of 
miscellaneous essays and addresses, some reprinted and others published 
for the first time, but all of them comparatively recent and all of them 
marked by that lucid style and judicious sebolarship for which Fr. 
Copleston is so justly famous. 

The first seven essays in the volume are all concerned with the contem 
porary situation in British (or perhaps English) philosophy. “ Studies 
in Logical Positivism” they are called in the sub-title, but as Fr. 
Copleston makes abundantly clear in his discussions, contemporary 
English philosophy is by no means an affair simply of logical positivism. 
On the contrary, in the opening essay of the volume which is entitled 
“Contemporary British Philosophy,” Fr. Copleston manages with un- 


usual skill, it seems to me, to render plausible and intelligible what to 


many of us would appear to be the narrow and almost obsessive pre- 


oecupation of contemporary English philosophers with “ linguistie anal- 


ysis.” Interestingly enough, Fr. Copleston suggests that such analysis is 
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really not so different from the sort of thing that has long been done 
in traditional metaphysics and ontology, at least of the Aristotelian and 
Thomist‘e sort. Thus could it not be said that the philosophical activity 
of a Socrates, a Plato, or an Aristotle consisted largely in reflecting on 
the meaning of words, and uses of ordinary speech? Likewise, when the 
modern analyst insists that the business of the philosopher is not to 
discover new facts after the manner of the scientist, but rather to deter- 
mine what we human beings mean when we use expressions like 
“ because” or “is” or “better than,” would the traditional ontologist 
necessarily disagree? 

Moreover, as if in confirmation of his thesis, Fr. Copleston in the 
remaining essays in this first part of the volume really turns analyst 
himself and tries to show how by the use of such method some of the 
very excesses of the positivists and analytic philosophers themselves can 
be corrected; and likewise through the same method any number of 
traditional metaphysical questions and issues can be revived and perhaps 
rendered @ la mode once again, even for the very analysts who have so 
long despised them. Thus in two essays Fr. Copleston scrutinizes the 
positivists’ notion of verification. Then in another essay, he turns his 
attention to “The Meaning of the Terms Predicated of God.” But 


perhaps most interesting of all is a very suggestive little study entitled 


” 


“On Seeing and Noticing.” For it is by just such a distinction as this 
that Fr. Copleston would attempt to differentiate philosophy from 
science, the former being a discipline that makes men notice what they 
had already seen but taken no notice of, the latter a discipline that makes 
them see in the first place things that had never been seen or discovered 
before. 

With Chapter VIII, one suddenly passes from England to the 
Continent, and the reader is startled to find himself having to breathe 
in the rather thick atmosphere of existentialism, in place of the some- 
what rarified and almost vacuously pure air of linguistic analysis. 
Moreover, it seems to me that Fr. Copleston’s manner changes rather 
perceptibly too. For whereas in most of the preceding essays, he was 
himself being the analyst and undertaking to employ the methods of 
philosophical analysis as his own instrument in philosophy, in these 
last essays his procedure is almost entirely that of critical exposition of 
the views of others. 

The first essay in this second group is somewhat unusual in that its 


subject is simply, “ The Human Person in Contemporary Philosophy.” 
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And with his usual sense for the illuminating, Fr. Copleston opens this 
essay with a deft characterization of the differing conceptions of the 
human person in Thomism, in Cartesianism, and in modern personalism 
and existentialism. In the first, the emphasis is placed on the human 
substance consisting of rational soul and body; in the second the 
emphasis is upon self-consciousness; but in the third the emphasis is 
upon freedom. Moreover, once the emphasis is thus laid upon freedom, 
the consequence is, as F'r. Copleston remarks, that personality comes to 
be “looked on as something to be won, something to be maintained with 
effort.” Accordingly, it is in this light that he would have his readers 
view the various theories of the human person of such different thinkers 
as Kierkegaard, Marcel, Sartre, Heidegger and Jaspers, Mounier, 
Maritain, Berdyaev, and even Lavelle and LeSenne. 

Next are four chapters on existentialism proper, and these form very 
much of a unit, having been presented originally as a series of lectures 
on existentialism given at The Royal Institute of Philosophy in 1955. 
The first essay is introductory. Then follow chapters on “ Theistic 
Existentialism ” (Kierkegaard, Jaspers and Marcel) and on “ Atheistic 
Existentialism ” (Heidegger, Sartre and Camus) and a concluding one 
entitled “A Critical Discussion of Existentialism.” Now considered 
simply as explanatory and expository pieces, these four chapters 
constitute, I should say, one of the clearest and most illuminating intro- 
ductory surveys of existentialism that one can find anywhere. But 
more interesting, and I am afraid I must say more disappointing, is 
Fr. Copleston’s general assessment of existentialism that may be 
gathered from these chapters. Apparently he feels that the existentialist 
movement has on the whole been worthwhile in that it has brought many 
to take notice of their existential situation and so to face up to such 
real and perennial problems as that of whether man’s existence has any 
meaning or purpose at all, 

And yet it’s as if in Fr. Copleston’s eyes this contribution of existen- 
tialism were more in the line of “ protreptie ” than of philosophy proper. 
Indeed, with respect to ontology, he seems to have little sympathy for 


the charactaeristic existentialist thesis that “being” cannot be an 


object. And as for the method of the subjective thinker, Fr. Copleston 


rather implies that this involves a confusion of religion with philosophy, 
or better that it represents a more or less unconscious effort to make 
philosophy do duty for religion. As over against this sort of thing, one 
eannot help feeling that Fr. Copleston’s own sympathies lie with that 
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view of philosophy which he says was characteristic of the medieval 
world and according to which “ philosophy tends to be a purely academic 
pursuit, a matter for university professors and their students.” 

As between linguistic analysis and existentialism, then, would Fr. 
Copleston be one to put his money on the former rather than on the 
latter? I am afraid he would. Anyway, a reviewer who has beamed so 
enthusiastically on Fr. Copleston‘s book as a whole may be forgiven for 
making just one wry face at this suspicion of Fr. Copleston’s philo- 
sophical preferences. 


Henry VEATOH 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


A Complete Index of The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
Litt. D., D. Ed. and Sister M. Inviolata Barry, C.D. P., Ph. D. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1956. Pp. ix -+- 386. Paperbound. $20.00. 


This index or concordance of the words of the Summa was prepared 


by these well-known linguistic scholars in the course of their work on 
their Lexikon of St. Thomas Aquinas. Promised in the Foreword of 
the first fascicle of the Lexikon in 1948, it is dedicated to the late Father 
Ignatius Smith, O. P., who penned the introduction to that work. 
Immense patience and lengthy toil must have gone into the processes 
of recording, collating, counting, and proofreading these many thou- 
sands of entries. The task was seemingly done without the aid of punch 
cards and electronic aids that are being used in the project of the 
multiple concordance of St. Thomas’ works now being prepared at 
Gallarate in Italy. The thoroughness of the work may be noticed from 
the sample listing of the loci given to the preposition ad, to the prepo- 
sition and adverb contra, where hundreds of occurrences are listed 
without any easy recourse to such a time and space-saving device as 


’ 


passim or “in every article.” More economy is shown in citing non. 
The generous assembly of references can also be seen in the family of 
terms connected with perfectio. An interesting editorial decision is seen 
in restricting the entries under sum to the nominal forms esse and 
essendi. 


The Index has rather narrow limits. It lists the Latin words in the 
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Summa, their locations in the sequence of the text, and the number of 
uses in any article. It gives no phrases or compound terms, such as 
actus purus; its entries are under actus and under purus. It gives no 
meanings, no sorting of the Latin terms according to their varied 
meanings. It presents no evaluation of the principal locus among those 
reported. It does not indicate what chapter or verse is referred to in 
some scriptural reference; it is for instance the mere word Job which 
is referred to. 

The one departure from the mere listing of the word in its primary 
grammatical form, not in its inflectional differences, appears in a four- 
page list of important variants between the Leonine and Vivés texts. 

Many who will use this tool for finding words in St. Thomas will 
regret that the system of referring to the parts of the Summa has de- 
parted both from the authors’ own use in their Lexikon and from the 
usual style in scholarly literature. The numerals from one to five are 
used to refer to the parts, with the result that 4 refers to Pars Tertia, 
5 to the Supplement. This system may easily cause confusion in trans- 
scription and in verifying references and in collating references when 
one searches not for the oceurrence of actus or secundus, of sui or juris, 
but of actus secundus, sui juris, and other compound terms and phrases, 
The type adopted also shows no change of face for the numerals used 
for parts, questions, and articles. The citations omit precise location 
of the word in the objections, corpus, or replies. 

Because of this narrow scope of the concordance it is likely to have 
little use except to very specialized scholarship in the vocabulary or 
terminology of St. Thomas, It seems to surpass our other tools to the 
Summa in citing rare words and proper names. The work, too, may be 
superseded by 1959 if the announced Italian project using I. B. M. 
coded cards succeeds. 

BERNARD WUELLNER, J. 


John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Poetics of Aristotle. Its Meaning and Influence. By Lane 
Cooper. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. Published in 1923; 
reissued in 1956. Pp. 157, with notes and bibliography. $1.75. 


Probably no work of 10,000 words or less matches in importance and 
influence the Poetics of Aristotle. It is only about a hundredth part of 


the existing works of Aristotle, and by no means the least significant 
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hundredth part of many significant hundredth parts. In the second 
sentence of his book, Lane Cooper says: “ After twenty-two centuries, 
it remains the most stimulating and helpful of all analytical works 
dealing with poetry ””—to which he adds a thought not taken from 
the Poetics, “and poetry is the most vital and lasting achievement of 
man.” 

Cooper’s book has a brevity parallel to that of the Poetics but, as 
with the Poetics, there is no brevity of comprehension. There is a well- 
digested understanding of poetic doctrine that makes the book a valu- 
able commentary on the Poetics, yet it is a commentary not so much on 
the contents of the Poetics as on the influence the work has had for over 
two thousand years. 

A sizeable portion of the book is devoted to showing that while the 


Poetics has been a constant stimulation to good artistic production, it 
has also often been misunderstood. With ample justification, therefore, 


Cooper presents in the relatively long second chapter a quite literal and 


accurate exposition of the actual contents of the Poetics and, in the 
fifth chapter, a summary of the main tenets of Aristotle on poetic doe- 
trine. The value of having a faithful and intelligent rendition of the 
contents of the Poetics is appreciated by seeing subsequently how the 
Poetics was variously understood and evaluated from antiquity to the 
present century. How often, indeed, has Aristotle been used as an 
authority to hold what he in no way said! How often has he been 
held as an authority for rigid rules in producing works of art whereas, 
in fact, he first surveys, largely in an inductive manner, the best art 
of his time, drawing from his experience of such works of art, observa- 
tions and principles designed to stimulate good artistic creation in the 
mind of the artist and discerning artistic enjoyment in the mind of the 
beholder. 

It would tale a fair-sized book alone to treat Aristotle’s notion of 
imitation, not so much to analyze his basically simple grasp of the 
artist as an imitator in the sense of a maker of images, as to cast off the 
many inadequate presentations of the notion of artistic imitation put 
forth in Aristotle’s name. While the Italian Renaissance did much by 
way of scholarship to revive the Poetics, it is a period in which writers 
often failed to distinguish vital principles from casual observations in 
the Poetics. The so-called doctrine of the “three unities” is a case in 
point. Aristotle’s only unity is an organie unity vital to a work of 
art. He observes that dramctists of his time tried “to confine action 


within the limits of one revolution of the sun,” a side remark which 
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quite unjustifiably led such Italian scholars as Cintio, Robortelli, Segni 
and especially Castelvetro, to formulate a rigid doctrine not only on 
unity of time, but of place as well. These and other un-Aristotelian 
accretions are carefully noted by Cooper in his brief but thorough 
examination of commentaries on the Poetics throughout the ages. 

Cooper’s little book is an admirable and judicious evaluation of the 
real worth of the Poetics. It provides documentary evidence that, at 
all times, the Poetics has wielded more influence on artists and critics 
alike than any other contribution in the field. Not the least significant 
comment is Cooper’s own that, in modern times, the “ growing atten- 
tion to the Poetics is a hopeful sign in an age of excessive individuation; 
the treatise will always serve as an antidote to anarchy in criticism.” 

To which Bywater’s comment should be added: Aristotle “ tells one, 
in fact how to construct a good play and a good epic, just as in the 
Rhetoric he tells one how to make a good speech. And in doing this, 
he has succeeded in formulating once for all the great first principles 
of dramatic art, the canons of dramatic logie which even the most 
adventurous of modern dramatists can only at his peril forget or set 
at naught.” 

Joun A. OESTERLE 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


The Kantian Thing-in-Itself or The Creative Mind. By Oscar W. 
Miller. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. Pp. xix 
+- 142, with index. $3.75. 


Once upon a time man was at one with nature. During this pre- 
historic period he had no consciousness of himself as a being separate 
and apart from his impressions. As an instinctive part of nature, each 
man’s self-consciousness was embedded in the general world-conscious- 
ness. This was the Golden Age of song and legend, the time when 
men were well adapted to their surroundings and harmonious with 
the earth and with each other, and when religion was the feeling of 
certain ties which bound each man’s inner self to the powers of the 
universe about him. 

But this Golden Age did not last. In the evolutionary development 
of the race, self-consciousness emerged, the old simple acceptance of 


sensations and experiences at their face value gave place to what we 
now call reflection, and the human mind then revolved about a new 
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center, the “ I-in-itself.” This self began to spin like an eddy around 


its own axis. Becoming concerned about its own pains and pleasures, 
it lost touch with the larger life of which it had been an intimate part. 
The old unity of the spirit, the old solidarity between nature and the 
tribe was broken up. The new self-conscious man became alienated 
from his tribe. Ambition, vanity, greed, love of domination, desire for 
property took hold of him. This growing friction with man and Nature 
only served to augment his self-consciousness. The period of labor, 
toil and sorrow, which has beset man ever since, then began. This 
period of suffering will endure until man relinquishes the notion of a 
separate isolated self and returns to a state of “ universal-conscious- 
ness,” a state of sharing in one cosmic universal life. Only then will he 
enter upon a new Golden Age of peace and contentment. 

It is with this story of man as a sort of background that the author, 
an associate professor of psychology at Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
develops his thesis that the conscious self is the sole existing “ thing-in- 
itself.” It is the self which projects other “ things-in-themselves ” as 
instruments by which it tries to mend the cracks in nature’s broken 
mirror, Having alienated himself from nature, man has felt the need 
to restore the order which had been disrupted. He therefore has de- 
vised certain conceptual tools, i.e., values or hypotheses, which can 
serve as unifying or coordinating principles, Just as man invents con- 
crete tools to help provide for his biological needs, so he has invented 


” “immortality,” ete., 


such abstract tools as “ God,” “soul,” “freedom, 
to help provide explanations for an otherwise incomplete and unsatis- 
factory world. In short, the self’s creative mind posits these things as 
logical necessities. 

Historically, the “ things-in-themselves ” which the “ I-in-itself ” has 
propagated have undergone considerable transformation. The early 
Greek philosophers crudely conceived the “thing-in-itself ” as some- 
thing material, like earth, fire or water. Plato and Aristotle thought 
of it in more immaterial terms. Locke and Kant laid the foundations 
for the modern theory that though the “ thing-in-itself ” may be thought 
of in realistic terms, it is, by implication, more conceptual. In tracing 
the historical development of the idea of the “ thing-in-itself,” Miller 
devotes, naturally, considerably more space to Kant than to any of his 
predecessors, concluding that Kant was simply not faithful to his own 
principles in net having explicitly avowed the monism inherent in his 


system. 
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Hence, it is an inconsistency of the Kantian philosophy to conceive the 
“ thing-in-itself””’ as being outside of Reason. The true consequence of the 
Critique of Pure Reason is the monism of the Ego, together with the con- 
clusion or implication that it is the creator of the logical world-order, .. . 
Hence the Critique of Practical Reason, instead of contradicting the idealis 
tic conclusions (of Pure Reason) confirms them. The Ego itself is the 
“ thing-in-itself.”. The object which seems to determine us from without 
is merely the subject acting within ourselves (p. 48). 


In reviewing the theories of other philosophers, Miller tries hard to 
show that, despite their statements to the contrary, most of these men 
were really on the right track, and if their conclusions are not the 
ame as his own, it is really because these men were not consistent with 
their own principles. His statements of the ideas of other philosophers 
are sometimes rather startling. For example, Aristotle’s notion of 
prime matter is that of something incorporeal, “in nature mental or 
mathematical” (p. 10). Again, to explain motion, “ Aristotle could 
have resorted to the idea of an Infinite Regression, but the idea of a 
Prime Mover was more pleasing to him” (p. 10). In his historical 
survey, the author jumps from John Seotus Erigena (whose third 
division of nature, says Miller, corresponds to the problem of “ things- 
in-themselves”’) to Galileo, where “ we find a recognition of the prob- 
lem after its having been for some time obscured by theological and 
semitheological concepts” (p. 11). Perhaps the most surprising of 
his statements comes when he is criticizing what he regards as the 
traditional argument for God’s existence (Paley’s analogy of the watch 
and the world). Miller admits that God may be regarded as the “ logi- 
eal” cause of the world, but “ He could certainly never be shown to 
be the actual cause, as St. Thomas Aquinas was sufficiently honest to 


admit ” (sic). 


This work is a typical expression of a species of post-Kantian 


idealism which has extolled the practical intellect or the will over the 
speculative intellect, and which has made the human intellect the cause 
of being rather than that which is measured by being. Instead of 
reconciling, as was apparently intended by the author, the dualities of 
mind and matter, God and nature, subject and object, real and ideal, 
noumenon and phenomenon, the book comes off as a confusing medley of 


idealistic monism, naturalism, pantheism and instrumentalism. 


Ricuarp R. Baker 
University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Examined Life (An Introduction To Philosophy). Edited by 
Troy Wilson Organ. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The River- 
side Press, 1956. Pp. 400, with index. $5.00. 


The preface informs one that this philosophical examination of life 
is designed to meet: (1) the need for a course in philosophy which is 
both introductory and terminal. (2) the need for a course in philosophy 
which helps young people develop democratic attitudes and values, (3) 
the need for presenting philosophy as controversy. (4) the need for a 
textbook which does not usurp the role of the instructor. 

These needs are met by presenting readings from philosophical 
works, two for each topic. The topics are listed under the four gen- 
eral headings: The Self, The Natural World, The Creative World, The 
Social World. Under the first, there is the opening topic, The Self 
and Seli-Knowledge, with readings from David Hume and William 
James, Under the third general heading, the second special topic, God, 
is presented with readings from St. Thomas and G. E. Moore, This 
is the only entry of St. Thomas into the presentations. Each topic is 
followed with Suggestions For Thought on the topic, together with 
Suggestions For Further Reading. 

The introduction of the editor under the chapter heading of Phi- 
losophy And Life concludes with a summary statement that “a philoso- 
phy of life that is adequate to the problems of our day is difficult to 
form because: (1) we have few, if any, dependable integrating agents; 
(2) our common store of information is too vast for any person to 
grasp; (3) our daily lives are too complex to permit us to eatch the 
relative significance of the activities of our days; and (4) the changes 
in social living outrun the tempo of human psychological adjust- 
ments ” (p. 7). 

The philosophy of the editor which is reflected in the Suggestions For 
Thought is one which has this view of the scholasties: “ The Scholastics 
used philosophy as the handmaiden of theology, the ‘ queen of the sei- 
ences.’ Philosophy was the way of supporting and defending religious 
beliefs. Some contemporary schools of philosophy are diametricaliy 
opposed to Scholasticism in all ways except one: philosophy for them 
is still a handmaiden, only this time her mission is science. It is a 
limited and dangerous use of philosophy to use her only to defend 
ideas, regardless of whether those ideas be the teachings of the church, 
the conclusions of the sciences, or the doctrines of the state. Philosophy, 
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when so used, may be defined as the activity of seeking good reasons 
for believing what one would believe without good reasons ” (pp. 8-9). 

The “better method” which is advocated in the introduction comes 
to this: “ we first analyze the knowing process and the facts gathered 
through this process; then we select values which are in harmony with 
these facts” (p. 9). 

The use of any textbook is related so much to the particular cur- 
riculum into which it is fitted that genera!izations about the place of a 
textbook may beat the air. But one may venture to say that the book 
under consideration would have limitations as to its avowed “ terminal ” 
aspect, for those, that is, who will go ne deeper into the philosophy 
relative to the topics in The Examined Life. The demonstrations of the 
philosopher so involve the more simple and more evident that the super- 


ficially appealing more practical choice of topics may well thoroughly 


confuse the beginner without any satisfaction of # solution. The Ex- 
amined Life would have the strength and weaknesses of the “ great 
books” approach to philosophy or other branches of learning. The 
various readings would raise by far too many questions for reasonable 
answering. It would be too much trigonometry before and without 
sufficient arithmetic. There are thus also considerations of how well 
such an approach with readings would serve for the “introductory ” 
aspect of the book. 

Its best use would seem to be as a convienient source book, used in 
the larger context of the straightforward presentation of the conven- 
tional philosophical branches. From the latter, the student would bring 
to such readings the necessary background material to refine and refute. 
Such a source book is of great value for impressing the beginning 
student of philosophy with some respect for studious and honest phi- 
losophers, who are often estimated as plain stupid, when their philoso- 
phizing is presented to the beginning student only in its conclusions, 
in some capsule form, frequently constituting an unjust summation. 
That a philosopher saw a problem, even though he did rot solve it, is a 
significant fact. It is a reminder to the student of the long, careful 
effort which has brought the solutions which are of worth. The acquaint- 
ance with the philosophical writings of others reminds one of the 
blessedness of the heritage of philosophy which is sound. It teaches 
one that there is a greater unity of philosophical experience than one 
would readily suppose. 

The use of The Examined Life as its editor proposes would present 


philosophy to the beginner too much as “ controversy,” the readings 
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being opposed to each other in their solutions. Its use would tend to 
relegate philosophy too much to the realm of mere opinions, so far 
removed from practical life as to defeat the purpose of an examined 
life, to help the student to formulate a philosophy of life “ adequate 
to the times.” 

For anyone to have a “ philosophy of life” in a strict sense is not to 
be as much concerned with practical matters as the editor implies, nor 
is one as much at a loss to formulate one, because “ we have few, if 
any, dependable integrating agents” (p. 7), such as “ religion.” Gen- 
uine philosophizing has theology, as the science of revealed truth, only 
as its negative rule. But genuine philosophizing is more dependent on 
the first philosophy of metaphysics than The Examined Life would 
help to clarify for a beginning student. 

James J. GRAHAM 


Cardinal Stritch College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Transnational Law. By Philip C. Jessup. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 113. $3.00. 


This small but important volume consists of the three Storrs lectures 
which were delivered at the Yale Law School, in February 1956, by 
the Hamilton Fish Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, 
Columbia University. They are the latest published in an annual series 
of such lectures, previously given by such distinguished jurists as Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo and Robert Maynard Hutchins. These lectures are 
respectively entitled: I. The Universality of the Human Problems, II. 
The Power to Deal with the Problems, and III. The Choice of Law 
Governing the Problems. They deal with transnational law, namely, 
that which is “applicable to the complex interrelated world com- 


” 


munity” (p. 1) and the solution of its problems, both political and 
economic. International cooperation will now be best achieved by 
recognizing and applying this law, which refers to “ individuals, cor- 
porations, states, organizations of states, or other groups” (p. 3) in 
international society. Such cooperation will be impeded by clinging to 
that notion which limits international law to the relationships which 
exist only between states. This notion has been rendered obsolete by 
great changes in the social pattern of the family of nations. 

In the first lecture, the author maintains that problems in trans- 
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national society are essentially the same as those in the national area. 
This is so because they are human problems and hence universal. In 
every domain, they result “from conflicts of interest or desire, real or 
imagined” (p. 11), so that the individual has come to be recognized 
more and more in recent years as a subject of international law. At the 
same time, there has been an awakening of the social conscience in the 
national and international spheres. In the latter sphere, it began with 
Woodrow Wilson and the League mandate system and continued “on 
through Franklin Roosevelt and the United Nations trusteeship and 
allied systems” (p. 31). 

In the second lecture, the author discusses the nature and kinds of 


transnational jurisdiction. His purpose “is to examine which authori- 


ties deal effectively with which transnational situations” (p. 36). He 


’ in the sense that other states will recognize 


uses the word “ effectively ’ 
the judgments in question and give them effect on the basis of their 
reasonableness, or at least will not challenge their validity through 
diplomatic means (p. 70). Procedure is the essence of jurisdiction 
rather than power or sovereignty. 

Accordingly, he proposes a solution of the problem of conflicting 
jurisdictions, i. e., jurisdiction should be allocated by the various nations 
among themselves on a voluntary and friendly basis in the light of the 
requirements of transnational law. This allocation will best be deter- 
mined by the needs and convenience of the international community. 
It will be facilitated by acting with the realization that the old con- 
ceptual distinctions between civil and criminal jurisdiction, and be- 
tween the territoriality and personality principles are disintegrating 
under the impact of “ the increasing complexities of international trade 
and the growth of international travel” (Jacket). These distinctions 
are being limited by the growing acceptance of the theory of protec- 
tive jurisdiction, based on the right of a state to defend its security 
and integrity regardless of where the alleged offense has been com- 
mitted (pp. 49-50). 

In the third lecture, problems of choice of law are considered apart 


from issues of jurisdiction. Of course, there is no problem in this 


cunnection if there is an express statement of the law to be applied 


by a particular court which has been established by treaty or other 
agreement. The same is true if the court has expressly been given 
discretion to apply one or more specific bodies of law, or if the ap- 
plicable law has been stipulated in a particular case. But otherwise, 
the court is faced with the problem of what law to apply. 
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The author has cited numerous cases to illustrate various standards 
of selection. These range from treaties, customs and the principles of 
the law of civilized peoples to the criterion of ex aequo et bono, It is 
the conclusion of the author tnat “there is no inherent reason why a 
judicial tribunal, whether national or international, should not be 
authorized to choose from all of these bodies of law the rule considered 
to be most in conformity with reason and justice .. .” (p. 106). In 
this respect, transnational law must not be shackled by such rubrical 
concepts as sovereignty, domicile, jurisdiction or nationality. 

As in the ease of jurisdiction, so also in the instance of the choice 
of law, the author urges that the respective states attack the problem 
by agreeing upon uniform and systematic rules of law. This has already 
been done to a large extent with regard to trade marks and copyrights, 
inheritance by alien heirs and double taxation, and the use of the high 
seas and international airlanes. This illustrates the feasibility of the 
further extension of transnational law. The process of such extension 
may be guided by the valuable and encouraging precedent afforded by 
the law of the sea “ which has been predominantly transnational since 
the days of the Phoenicians in the 14th century B.C.” (p. 109). 

The principal shortcoming of these lectures is their failure to state 
that if transnational law does not follow the pattern of natural interna- 
tional law, it may tend toward an end not conducive to the well-being 
and happiness of man as a citizen of the world. It may so tend if it 
follows the basic assumption of the Sociological School of Jurisprud- 
ence, as the author seems to recommend, This assumption is that the 
objective of every legal order, including the international, is to aid the 
utilitarian balancing of individual interests, or desires, against the para- 
mount social interest. 


It is true that the author by a philosophy of social utility, devoid of 
fixed moral absolutes, has reached certain conclusions which conform to 
those expressed centuries ago by such Spanish jurist-theologians as 
Suarez and Soto. Examples are that international law ought to be 


regarded as able to ‘ 


‘confer rights or impose duties directly on an 
individual” (p. 70), as well as upon a political entity, and that it is 
the duty of states to cooperate in the construction of an adequate juri- 


dical regime. It is also true that he has presented a convincing demon- 


stration that within recent years many states have accepted these con- 


clusions and have acted upon them as the result of experience and self 
interest. But without an objective moral foundation for transnational 
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law and international society, there can be no authoritative assurance 
that social utility will not order a return to power concepts. These 
characterized international law doctrine which was dominant from the 
seventeenth century to the latter part of the nineteenth. (Cf. J. Keenan 
and B. Brown, Crimes against International Law [ Washington, D. C., 
1950] (pp. 68-9). 
Brenpan F. Brown 
Loyola, University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Love in the Western World. By Denis de Rougemont. Transl. M. 
Belgion. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. 336, 
with index. $4.50. 


The first English edition of this book appeared in 1940 and was a 
somewhat abbreviated version of the original French text published the 
preceding year. This second edition purports to reproduce the whole of 
the French text as revised by the author, and to include much fresh 
material—especially in the section dealing with the Cathari, the trouba- 
dors and the Tristan legend. This section is really the heart of the book 
and is that to which critics of the first edition not uncommonly took 
exception. 

The thesis of the book may be briefly, though not without danger of 
over-simplification, stated as follows: Romantic or passionate love, so 
deeply embedded in Western culture as normally to be considered some- 
thing Christian, is not Christian at all. Both logically and historically 
its origins are Manichaean. It springs from the Eastern heresy that 
condemns the finite world as the work of the devil, and seeks to tran- 
scend all diversity by a form of mystical absorption in the divine that 
is directly opposed both to the complete otherness of God and the 
intrinsie goodness of matter as implied in the Incarnation. In a word 
it is eros, a conception of love born in the East and in direct contradic- 
tion with Christian agape. 

What is the historical connection between romance and heresy? 
According to de Rougemont, it can be found in the myth of Tristan 
and Iseult. This myth, which, once it took shape in the twelfth cen- 
tury, has never lost its hold on the Western mind, grew out of the secret 
doctrines of the Cathari, made popular through their symbolic expres- 
sion in the poetry of the troubadors and the whole ritual of courtly 
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love. Thus the Tristan myth, and in general all of Provengal song, 
become the secular liturgy of the heretical Church of Love—the church 
that believed alike in love and its renouncement because it believed in 
death. A disconcerting thesis, to say the least—and perhaps, if only for 
that reason, hardly likely to receive more widespread acceptance by 
historians now than it did fifteen years ago. If, however, I myself am 
not altogether convinced, I must nevertheless admit the persuasiveness 
of the author’s insight and erudition. 

As for the logical link between passionate love and Manichaean ideas, 
here I think, despite the criticism of de Rougemont’s position by Fr. 
D’Arey in The Mind and Heart of Love, that the author is on solid 
ground. Eros is logically Manichaean and directly opposed to Chris- 
tian agape, not because it is simply desire as opposed to direct or 
benevolent love—for then Fr. D’Arcy’s contention that there is an 
element of desire (eros) even in supernatural charity (agape) would 
be unassailable—but because the spiritual orientation it implies is in- 
herently and essentially narcissistic. Ultimately it represents an apothe- 
osis of self to the exclusion of the other. It is indeed a mysticism of 
“the self.” Craving whatever will heighten and intensify this self- 
awareness, it is by nature passionate. The romantic or passionate lover 
does not love another person, but love itself, because basically he loves 
only himself. And for the same reason he hates the world. The drab- 
ness of everyday deadens his sense of self; the limits implied in ma- 
terial multiplicity restrict intolerably his assertion of self. In love with 
love, he flirts too with death; what he craves is escape. 

Agape, on the other hand, is essentially openness to the other. It 
seeks not absorption into the divine, the ultimate assertion of self, but 
rather communion. It thus fosters distinction, is at home in multiplicity. 
The world is basically holy because it is the address of one’s neighbor 
and the soul’s first meeting-place with God. It is not, it is true, unmixed 
with desire, even ardent desire. But what it desires, as Nédoncelle has 


pointed out, is generosity. The enemy here is not matter but only 


matter’s selfishness. For, directly opposed to eros, agape is a mysticism 
of “the other.” 


In view of this, one might wonder how it came to pass that the lan- 
guage invented by heresy (in de Rougemont’s hypothesis), i. e., the lan- 
guage of courtly and romantic love, should become, as it did, the lan- 
guage of the Christian mystics, the mystics of agape. This indeed is an 
objection that Fr. D’Arcy levels against de Rougemont’s whole posi- 
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tion. De Rougemont simply answers that the language of romance is 
basically the language of ardent desire and is apt for the expression of 
such desire wherever present. With the troubadors, the desire they 
expressed was really an end in itself, something courted for its own 
sake as an experience, a heightening intensity lifting them out of the 
drabness of the material world. With orthodox Christian mystics, how- 
ever, the story is different. They too, it is true, were people of intense 
desire. But what they desired so ardently was to love God, to submit 
themselves completely to Him and so transcend their natural egoism. 
While the troubadors pined for the faraway lady simply for the sake 
of pining, the mysties pined to blaze with love for their Maker. The 
desire in each case, therefore, incarnated a completely different spiritual 
orientation. But, precisely as desire, its language remains the same. It 
is not then too surprising, as de Rougemont maintains, that the rhetoric 
of heretical eros, fashioned by the troubadors, should have been bor- 
rowed by the mystics to express their own quite different desires. 

However this may be, de Rougemont’s philosophical interpretation of 
eros and agape is, I think, thoroughly sound and his psychological 
insight penetrating. The work as a whole is not only a significant con- 
tribution on a fascinating subject; to a culture soaked in romanticism 
its message is urgent. Its application to the contemporary break-down 
of marriage—an application made in detail by de Rougemont himself— 
is obvious. But for all its seriousness, the book is not at all ponderous. 
The author is an extraordinarily able writer and the charm of his style 
has not been lost in the translation. 

Ropert O. JOHANN, S.J. 


Loyola Seminary, 
Shrub Oak, New York. 


The Nature of Literature. By Herbert Read. New York: Horizon 
Press, 1956. Pp. 381, with index. $5.00. 


In faithfulness to the title of the work, the “ General Theories ” only 
(pp. 17-146) of these collected essays is under review presently. The 
“ Particular Studies” (pp. 147-368) are highly specialized and miscel- 
laneous; they are essays on Froissart, Mallory, Descartes, Swift, Vau- 
venargues, Smollet, Sterne, Hawthorne, the Brontés, Bagehot, Patmore, 
Hopkins, and Henry James. 

It is to be noted that these Collected Essays in Literary Criticism— 


the title of the English edition—were thought out some twenty to 
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thirty years ago. And one wonders if the bulk of publications in literary 
criticism today does not suffer from mere reproduction, from lack of 
revision, of freshness. In other words, it seems that literary criticism 
is a genre not self-critical enough! This remark applies to Vivas’ 
Creation and Discovery, wssays in Criticism and Aesthetics,’ although 
Vivas’ Essays, as we shall see, are far superior to Read’s. 

What is for Read the thread of his “ general theories” on poetry and 
the poetic experience? 
The form which I propose to investigate in the following essays corre 
sponds to the organic unit of the animal style in Scythian art, and more 
generally to the form typical of the romantic phase of any cultural de- 
velopment. It is the form imposed on poetry by the laws of its own 
origination, without consideration for the given forms of traditional 
poetry. ... But before we can see how organic form takes shape, we 
must first consider the nature of the poet’s personality; for upon the 
nature of his personality depends the form of his poetry (p. 20). 


According to Read, criticism must concern itself not only with 


the work of art in itself, but also with the process of writing, and with 
the writer’s state of mind when inspired—that is to say, criticism must 
concern itself, not only with the finished work of art, but also with the 
workman, his mental activity and his tools (p. 23). 


One searches in vain in these texts for the rdle, the place, and the nature 


of reality in poetry. Read does not recognize even the most basic fact 


of the poem, that it is a language construct. He sees poetry not as a 
verbal structure, but as a state of the personality. This is the ruination 
of language as well as criticism. Read’s values are psychological ones, 
and the poem is the sounding of these: 

For though thought by its own nature is capable of logical development, it 
can be informed by the whole personality, and therefore made real, only 
when that personality is free to adapt itself to the movement of thought. 
Thought and personality go hand in hand, and their goal, whether con- 
fessed or not, is that state of vision or inspiration which all great spirits 
have attained (p. 40). 


This we may contrast with Vivas’ more philosophical conception of 
the poetic function: 


I hold that it is the poet’s unique function to discover the meanings and 
values of a society through the act of creation.® 


1E. Vivas, Creation and Discovery, Essays in Criticism and Aesthetics 
(New York, 1955). 
* Op. cit., “ The Object of the Poem,” note 5, p. 290, and pp. 129-143. 
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Man is the center of society, hence the literateur “ must create for his 


age an image of man, and he must propagate standards by which other 
men may test that image, distinguish the false from the true.” ® 

The comparative merits of Vivas and Read can best be indicated by 
noting their remarks on the nature of the poetic experience and its 


relation to external reality: 


Vivas 
Ours, it has been frequently ob- 
served, is an age of criticism. Our 
and all, endowed 
with considerable talent, And they 


critics are, one 
have added to this talent wondrous 
skills to achieve brilliant discrimi- 
nations; they are endowed with 
subtle tools of analysis, they have 
at their command the insights of 
the sciences and the pseudo-sciences 
of today, and those who are put 
through the academic processing 
and most of them are 


in an age in which educ«tion is uni- 


machinery 
versal——possess more than enough 
historical erudition for their pur- 
But it must also be observed 
that our critics are for the most 
part philosophically pauperized and 
of a coherent 
sense of the place of man in society, 


poses. 


are, hence, devoid 
the place of society in history, and 
the relation of history to the uni- 


verse, 


Read 


He stands fully conscious of the 
wavering confines of his conscious 
mind, an expanding and contracting, 
a fluctuating horizon where the 
light of awareness meets the dark- 
ness of oblivion; and in keeping 
aware of that area of light and at 
the same time watching the horizon 
for a suggestion of more light, the 
poet induces that new light into his 
consciousness; as when, at twilight, 
no stars are visible to a casual 
glance, but shine out in answer to a 
concentrated stare. Such lights 
come, of course, from the latent 
memory of verbal images in what 
Freud calls the preconscious state 
of mind; or from the still obscurer 
state of the unconscious, in which 
are hidden, not only the neural 
traces of repressed sensations, but 
also those inherited patterns which 
determine our instincts. But it is 
not inspiration alone—not the sud- 
den ingress of light—which makes 
the poet; that is only the inter- 
mission which, if isolated leads to 
The essential fa- 
culty is an awareness of one’s own 
personality, and the capacity to cul- 
tivate its inherent activities ‘ with- 
out division or inner revolt,’ as 
accurately described by Montaigne. 


an easy despair. 


One comforting remark, Read disregards pure poetry on the ground 


that “ poetry in general disproves the theory of pure poetry” (p. 45). 


* All students of philosophy should read Vivas’ concluding Chapter: 


“ Allen Tate as man of letters,’ 


op. cit., pp. 267-281. 
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The difficulty that Read encounters—and his readers will perforce 


also encounter it—is paradoxically his own occasional penetrating in- 
sight into the tangled elusive quality of the poetic experience; the bril- 
liance of the momentary success blinds him to the obligation of ordering 
coherently, and economically, the welter of fragmentary thoughts on 
the subject. The “ nature of poetry ” never emerges as a distinct essence. 
Read cireumnavigates his subject but does not investigate it. The some- 
times confused conception of the nature of literature that Professors 
Warren and Wellek propose in their Theory of Literature remains the 
foremost endeavor to formulate systematically a statement of the nature 
of this complex subject. It is regrettable that the disciplined, sensitive 
mind of Eliseo Vivas has not yet attempted a comprehensive treatment 
of the nature of literature, for such a work from his hand would—the 
passages quoted above should be evidence of this potential—offer 
readers all of the virtue that the present work contains and, more impor 
tantly, that which it lacks. 
Rotanp Hovupe 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Penna. 
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